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OUGHT TO BE EXAMINED WITH A TEMPERANCE LNCOMPATIBLE 
WITH PARTY QUESTIONS—TORY PLEDGES—ABU RAFE. 





Ir is a great relief to us to breathe more freely from that dense 
and heavy vapour which has so long overclouded the aspect of affairs. 
The fog of the darker politics has rolled away—we look about us, no 
longer fearful of jostling against our neighbour, of being trampled at 
the next crossing, or upset by the next corner. We see before us 
once more the pleasant spires of Literature—and happy to avail our- 
selves of what may be, in so uncertain a climate, a momentary inter- 
val, we look forth cheerily on the brightened scene, and bid our eyes 
rest on those objects which have almost the interest of novelty from 
the obscurity that has so long hung over them. It is thus that we feel 
pleasure-in the thought, that we give ourselves this month a sort of 
respite from those subjects more immediately political, and our pen 
glides rapidly on, with the confident assurance that our present Num- 
ber will suit the lightened atmosphere of the times; for certes, dear 
reader, we have in these matters been swayed by the temper of the 
world around us—grave or gay, political or literary, as the humour 
which affected others touched also ourselves. And, indeed, we hold that 
sympathy is the great duty of these writings: you may judge how far 
a man is acting with his Times, and feeling in concert with Humanity, 
by the greater or less harmony between the mood of his lucubrations 
and the temperament of the public. The business of this Parliament 
is wellnigh wound up—we feel its office has already departed from 
it, and England casts her eyes to the bustling and impatient suc- 
cessor, which will replace a glorious but expiring conqueror. Elec- 
tions are already virtually commencing, and preparations now are, in 
fact, superseding the necessity of much ferment hereafter. It may 
be noticed that the Tories are not very eager in their part of the cam- 
paign.—While all the large towns—the new-enfranchised boroughs, 
the opened sewers of the past Corruption, have, abruptly and im- 
petuously, uplifted the Grey banner; and while, day after day, we 
hear of some liberal candidate starting forward for some new seat, 
faint are the rumours of Tory opposition, and only now and then does 
even a single skirmisher betray that a battle may yet be fought. We 
hear, indeed, that the tactics of the Tories will be this—they will 
wait to the latest possible moment, in the expectation of that blessed 
Millennium which they are pleased to call Reaction, and will then 
start the least noxious of their body upon the most liberal pretences. 
Already, indeed, one or two of the Anti-reformers have put forth 
manifestoes, declaring that the New Constitution, now it has become 
the law, is dear and venerable as the old—that they are prepared to 
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embrace a train of liberal measures, though they denied so strenu- 
ously that Act by which liberal measures could alone be carried. 
False pretences !—it is necessary to expose them. Grant that they 
are sincere—men so ignorant of just principles of politics are not 
worthy of being returned to a political assembly. Just mark the ab- 
surdity of the old cant cry of “The Law of the Land once passed, 
must be beloved!” Why, by this, no distinction is to be made between 
a good law and a bad law. All are to be loved, not from the good 
they do, but because they exist. The Anti-reformers declared the 
Bill must ruin the country; but once passed, they declare they 
will promote to the utmost the means by which the ruin is to be 
effected. And this they absolutely cry up as a virtue !—they tell it 
us over and over again, with the most solemn faces, and with a gene- 
rous air, as if they had said something noble! What notions these 
people must have of Legislation !—what ideas of Political Honesty ! 
—what contempt, or what ignorance, of the Welfare of the People! 
If the law be good, why would not they pass it?—if bad, they may 
obey, but they must hate it. Electors of England! mark this cry 
particularly, and be sure to expose its fallacy; for we know it is one 
by which the Tories will most seek to establish themselves! They 
will obey the New Constitution! Yes! but they will seek to coun- 
teract the effects of the New Constitution; for otherwise they would 
be dishonest, hypocritical, lying! and as such, they must not be 
returned. They will seek to counteract the effects of the New 
Constitution—what will be those effects?—Why, those great and 
liberal measures for which Reform was necessary.—These are the 
effects they will seek to counteract. Do not, therefore, be misled 
by the poor story that the Reform is passed. The Reform is not 
passed—it is to be begun! If you chose Reformers for your pre- 
sent Parliament, you are doubly bound to choose them for the 
next. If you chose them for the means of good government, you 
are doubly bound to choose them for the end. Besides, where is 
the man who will submit to be told, that, because the Bill is passed, 
you may discard its supporters? There will be no political happi- 
ness where there is not political virtue; and shall gratitude for great 
services, die the instant the services are rendered ?—or rather, shall 
we desert those who have served us to make experiment of those who 
have not ?—reject the sheep-dog for the first wolf that is of the same 
colour? From corner to corner, from nook to nook, we must be on 
our guard! No new town can be honourably represented by those who 
denied that England should be represented at all. Let us lose not 
an hour of time, an inch of ground—let us strike while the enemy 
are weak and feeble—let us be cheated not by their cunning, since 
we have conquered their malice! and when an Anti-reformer says, 
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“1 support the Bill now, though I think it bad,” tell him,—Electors! 
—that by the same rule he will support the West Indian Slavery— 
the China Monopoly—the Taxes on Knowledge,—for even if he think 
them bad, they are established, and are as much a part of the 
Constitution as ever the close boroughs were. 

It is to the Counties we must particularly look. There the dull cry 
of the Corn Laws is expected to work miracles. See how these Tory 
gentry always address themselves to a class! It is always some sect 
they address—the Nation they never address. Now they throw them- 
selves on the Church--now they whimper out “ Corn Laws,” and hug 
the knees of the Farmers. But if the Farmers dave an interest in 
the maintenance of the present system, (which, at least, is 
doubtful,) let them beware how they make it a party question— 
how they arouse, and irritate, and inflame, by an appearance of de- 
termined opposition, that feeling in the manufacturing towns which 
may be only well met by the show of a candid moderation. The 
question must be faced—is it not desirable that it should be faced fairly 
and temperately? To be so faced, it must not be made a party cry: 
once the watchword of an electioneering war, and all hope of tempe- 
rance is for ever over. Farmers, Country Gentlemen, Yeomen, is not 
this true? If so, tell the first Tory candidate who talks to you of 
the Corn Laws, that you will not endanger the interests involved in 
that question, by taking it out of the hands of the Ministry and the 
Nation, and throwing it into the hands of an obnoxious and feeble 
Party. 

In one word—if the Tories tell you what they will do, ask them what 
they have done! Fortunately for the future of a People, there is a 
past in the lives of Public men! If they talk to you of their liberality 
on one point, tell them these are times when we must know if the 
mind itself be liberal. A thousand new and unforeseen questions 
must arise, on which the Country is only safe in such Represen- 
tatives as are imbued with that settled knowledge of sound principles 
which allows no sudden start, no abrupt conversion, which examines 
all questions by the steady light of long enquiring thought ;—men 
whom no emergency finds unprepared, or undetermined ; because in 
all emergencies one interest stands broadly prominent—the interest 
of the people! Can these Tories, professing liberality, dazzled and 
blinking beneath the new light of an apostatic conversion, belong to 
such a class? Grant them liberal now, will they be liberal to-morrow! 
But suppose they pledge themselves to you!—7Zhey / would-those 
pledges alone—the lie ofa life, be sufficient security for such a 
trust as the welfare of England? “ Abu Rafe,” says Gibbon in one 


of his searching witticisms, “is the witness,—but who will be witness 
for Abu Rafe ?” 
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(5 ) 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, BY 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, NO. IL. 


** Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 





*.* Our readers will recollect those letters in the second volume of Moore’s Byron, 
addressed to Lady B——, which confer such additional value on that work. The 
whole of the journal, in which those letters, given by Lady B—— to Mr. Moore, were 
entered, (and which journal was never shewn to Mr. Moore, nor indeed till now confided 
to any one,) is in our hands, and will appear, from time to time, in the New Monthly, 
till concluded. It is full of the most varied interest, and we believe that it will be 
found to convey at least as natural and unexaggerated an account of Lord Byron’s 
character as has yet been presented to the public. For the opinions on men and 
things professed by Lord Byron, neither ourselves nor the narrator can, of course, be an- 
swerable. His character and his mind ought to be public property, and every sound 
judgment must ailow that we have no right to follow our inclination alone in the omis- 
sion of passages that may hurt the vanity of individuals. Papers of this sort are a trust 
not for individuals—but for the public—if there is complaisance on the one hand, there 
is justice on the other: if it be desirable that Byron’s real opinions should be known, 
we are not to stifle them because they are severe, or because they are erroneous. As 
about no man was there more juggling mystitication, so about no man ought there now 
to be plainer truth-telling. Lo clip— to garble — to conceal his sentiments upon 
others—unless with almost religious caution—is in reality to disguise his character 
—and again to delude the world. 

Genoa, April 1st, 1823.—Saw Lord Byron for the first time. 
The impression of the first few minutes disappointed me, as I had, 
both from the portraits and descriptions given, conceived a different 
idea of him. I had fancied him taller, with a more dignified and com- 
manding air; and I looked in vain for the hero-looking sort of person 
with whom I had so long identified him in imagination. His appear- 
ance is, however, highly prepossessing ; his head is finely shaped, and 
the forehead open, high, and noble; his eyes are grey and full of ex- 
pression, but one is visibly larger than the other; the nose is large 
and well shaped, but from being a little too thick, it looks better in 
profile than in front-face: his mouth is the most remarkable feature 
in his face, the upper lip of Grecian shortness, and the corners de- 
scending; the lips full, and finely cut. In speaking, he shows his 
teeth very much, and they are white and even; but I observed that 
even in his smile—and he smiles frequently—there is something of a 
scornful expression in his mouth that is evidently natural, and not, 
as many suppose, affected. This particularly struck me. His chin 
is large and well shaped, and finishes well the oval of his face. He 
is extremely thin, indeed so much so that his figure has almost a boy- 
ish air; his face is peculiarly pale, but not the paleness of ill-health, 
as its character is that of fairness, the fairness of a dark-haired person 
—and his hair (which is getting rapidly grey) is of a very dark brown, 
and curls naturally: he uses a good deal of oi] in it, which makes it 
look still darker. His countenance is full of expression, and changes 
with the subject of conversation ; it gains on the beholder the more it 
is seen, and leaves an agreeable impression. I should say that melan- 


choly was its prevailing character, as I observed that when any ob- 
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servation elicited a smile—and they were many, as the conversation 
was gay and playful—it appeared to linger but for a moment on his 
lip, which instantly resumed its former expression of seriousness. 
His whole appearance is remarkably gentlemanlike, and he owes no- 
thing of this to his toilette, as his coat appears to have been many 
years made, is much too large—and all his garments convey the idea 
of having been purchased ready-made, so ill do they fit him. There 
is a gaucherie in his movements, which evidently proceeds from the 
perpetual consciousness of his lameness, that appears to haunt him ; for 
he tries to conceal his foot when seated, and when walking, has a ner- 
vous rapidity in his manner. He is very slightly lame, and the de- 
formity of his foot is so little remarkable that I am not now aware which 
foot itis. His voice and accent are peculiarly agreeable, but effeminate 
—clear, harmonious, and so distinct, that though his general tone in 
speaking is rather low than high, not a word is lost. His manners are 
as unlike my preconceived notions of them as is his appearance. I had 
expected to find him a dignified, cold, reserved, and haughty person, 
resembling those mysterious personages he so loves to paint in his 
works, and with whom he has been so often identified by the good- 
natured world: but nothing can be more different ; for were I to point 
out the prominent detect of Lord Byron, I should say it was flippancy, 
and a total want of that natural self-possession and dignity which 
ought to characterise a man of birth and education. 

Albaro, the village in which the Casa Saluzzo, where he lives, is situ- 
ated, is about a mile and a half distant from Genoa; it is a fine old 
chateau, commanding an extensive view, and with spacious apart- 
ments, the front looking into a court-yard and the back into the gar- 
den. The room in which Lord Byron received us was large, and 
plainly furnished. A small portrait of his daughter Ada, with an 
engraved portrait of himself, taken from one of his works, struck my 
eye. Observing that I remarked that of his daughter, he took it 
down, and seemed much gratified when I discovered the strong re- 
semblance it bore to him. Whilst holding it in his hand, he said, “I 
am told she is clever—I hope not; and, above all, I hope she is not 
poetical; the price paid for such advantages, if advantages they be, 
js such as to make me pray that my child may escape them.” 

. The conversation during our first interview was chiefly about our 
mutual English friends, some of whom he spoke of with kind interest. 
T. Moore, D. Kinnaird, and Mr, E. Ellice were among those whom he 
most distinguished. He expressed himself greatly annoyed by the 
number of travelling English who pestered him with visits, the greater 
part of whom he had never known, or was but slightly acquainted 
with, which obliged him to refuse receiving any but those he particu- 
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arly wished to see: ‘ But,” added he, smiling, “ they avenge them- 
selves by attacking me in every sort of way, and there is no story too 
improbable for the craving appetites of our slander-loving country- 
men,” 

Before taking leave, he proposed paying us a visit next day and 
he handed me into the carriage with many flattering expressions of 
the pleasure our visit had procured him. 

April 2nd—We had scarcely finished our déjeuné a da fourchette 
this day when Lord Byron was announced: he sent up two printed 
cards, in an envelope addressed to us, and soon followed them. He 
appeared still more gay and cheerful than the day before—made 
various inquiries about all our mutual friends in England—spoke of 
them with affectionate interest, mixed with a badinage in which none 
of their little defects were spared; indeed candour obliges me to own 
that their defects seemed to have made a deeper impression on his 
mind than their good qualities (though he allowed all the latter) by 
the gusto with which he entered into them, 

He talked of our mutual friend Moore, and of his “ Lalla Rookh,” 
which, he said, though very beautiful, had disappointed him 
adding, that Moore would go down to posterity by his Melodies, 
which were all perfect. He said that he had never been so 
much affected as on hearing Moore sing some of them, particu- 
larly “When first I met Thee,” which, he said, made him shed 
tears: “ But,” added he, with a look full of archness, “it was after 
I had drunk a certain portion of very potent white brandy.” As 
he laid a peculiar stress on the word affected, I smiled, and the 
sequel of the white brandy made me smile again: he asked me 
the cause, and I answered that his observation reminded me of 
the story of a lady offering her condolence to a poor Irishwoman on 
the death of her child, who stated that she had never been more 
affected than on the event; the poor woman, knowing the hollowness 
of the compliment, answered with all the quickness of her country, 
“Sure, then, Ma’am, that is saying a great deal, for you were always 
affected.” Lord Byron laughed, and said my apropos was very wick- 
ed—but I maintained it was very just. He spoke much more warmly 
of Moore's social attractions as a companion, which he said were un- 
rivalled, than of his merits as a poet. 

He offered to be our cicerone in pointing out all the pretty 
drives and rides about Genoa; recommended riding as the only means 
of seeing the country, many of the fine points of view being inacces- 
sible, except on horseback; and he praised Genoa on account of the 
rare advantage it possessed of having so few English, either as inha- 
bitants or birds of passage. 
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1 was this day again struck by the flippancy of his manner of 
talking of persons for whom I know he expresses, nay, for whom 
I believe he feels a regard. Something of this must have shown 
itself in my manner, for he laughingly observed that he was afraid he 
should lose my good opinion by his frankness; but that when the fit 
was on him he could not help saying what he thought, though he 
often repented it when too late. 

He talked of Mr. , from whom he had received a visit the day 
before, praised his looks, and the insinuating gentleness of his manners, 
which, he observed, lent a peculiar charm to the little tales he repeated: 
he said that he had given him more London scandal than he had 
heard since he left England; observed that he had quite talent 
enough to render his malice very piguant and amusing, and that his 
imitations were admirable. “ How can his mother do without him?” 
said Byron; “with his espiéglerie and malice, he must be an invalu- 
able coadjutor; and Venus without Cupid could not be more délaissée 
than Milady without this her legitimate son.” 

He said that he had formerly felt very partial to Mr. ; his 
face was so handsome, and his countenance so ingenuous, that it 
was impossible not to be prepossessed in his favour; added to which, 
one hoped that the son of such a father could never entirely dege- 
nerate: he has, however, degenerated sadly, but as he is yet young 
he may improve; though, to see a person of his age and sex so de- 
voted to gossip and scandal, is rather discouraging to those who are 
interested in his welfare. 

He talked of Lord ; praised his urbanity, his talents, and ac- 
quirements ; but, above all, his sweetness of temper and good-nature. 
“Indeed I do love Lord » said Byron, “ though the pity I 
feel for his domestic thraldom has something in it akin to contempt. 
Poor dear man! he is sadly bullied by Milady ; and, what is worst 
of all, half her tyranny is used on the plea of kindness and taking 
care of his health. Hang such kindness! say I. She is certainly 
the most imperious, dictatorial person I know—is always en Reine; 
which, by the by, in her peculiar position, shows tact, for she suspects 
that were she to quit the throne she might be driven to the anti- 
chamber ; however, with all her faults, she is not vindictive—as a 
proof, she never extended her favour to me until after the little epi- 
sode respecting her in “ English Bards ;” nay more, I suspect I owe 
her friendship to it. Rogers persuaded me to suppress the passage 
in the other editions. After all, Lady has one merit, and a 
great one in my eyes, which is, that in this age of cant and humbug, 
and in a country—I mean our own dear England—where the cant 
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of Virtue is the order of the day, she has contrived, without any great 
semblance of it, merely by force of—shall I call it impudence or cou- 
rage ?—not only to get herself into society, but absolutely to give the 
law to her own circle. She passes, also, for being clever; this, per- 
haps owing to my dulness, I never discovered, except that she has a 
way, en Reine, of asking questions that show some reading. The first 
dispute I ever had with Lady Byron was caused by my urging her to 
visit Lady ; and, what is odd enough,” laughing with bitter- 
ness, “ our first and last difference was caused by two very worthless 
women.” 

Observing that we appeared surprised at the extraordinary frank- 
ness, to call it by no harsher name, with which he talked of his 
ci-devant friends, he added:—*“ Don’t think the worse of me for 
what I have said: the truth is, 1 have witnessed such gross egotism 
and want of feeling in Lady , that I cannot resist speaking my 
sentiments of her.”—I observed :—“ But are you not afraid she will 
hear what you say of her?”—He answered :—* Were she to hear it, 
she would act the aimable, as she always does to those who attack 
her; while to those who are attentive, and court her, she is insolent 
beyond bearing.” 

Having sat with us above two hours, and expressed his wishes that 
we might prolong our stay at Genoa, he promised to dine with us 
the following Thursday, and took his leave, laughingly apologizing 
for the length of his visit, adding, that he was such a recluse, and 
had lived so long out of the world, that he had quite forgotten the 
usages of it. 

He on all occasions professes a detestation of what he calls cant; 
says it will banish from England all that is pure and good; and that 
while people are looking after the shadow, they lose the substance of 
goodness ; he says, that the best mode left for conquering it, is to ex- 
pose it to ridicule, the only weapon, added he, that the English cli- 
mate cannot rust. He appears to know every thing that is going on 
in England; takes a great interest in the London gossip; and while 
professing to read no new publications, betrays, in various ways, a 
perfect knowledge of every new work. 








« April 2nd, 1823. 


“MY DEAR LORD, 

“I send you to-day’s (the latest) Galignani. My banker tells me, 
however, that his letters from Spain state, that two regiments have 
revolted, which is a great vex, as they say in Ireland. I shall be very 
glad to see your friend’s journal. He seems to have all the qualities 
requisite to have figured in his brother-in-law’s ancestor’s Memoirs. 
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I did not think him old enough to have served in Spain, and 
must have expressed myself badly. On the contrary, he has all the 


air of a Cupidon déchainé, and promises to have it for some time to. 


come. I beg to present my respects to Lady B——, and ever am 
your obliged and faithful servant, 
“Noget Byron.” 


When Lord Byron came to dine with us on Thursday, he arrived 
an hour before the usual time, and appeared in good spirits. He said 
that he found the passages and stairs filled with people, who stared 
at him very much ; but he did not seem vexed at this homage, for so 
it certainly was meant, as the Albergo della Ville, where we resided, 
being filled with English, all were curious to see their distinguished 
countryman. He was very gay at dinner, ate of most of the dishes, 
expressed pleasure at partaking of a plum pudding, @ [Anglaise, 
made by one of our English servants; was helped twice, and observed, 
that he hoped he should not shock us by eating so much: “ But,” 
added he, “the truth is, that for several months I have been follow- 
ing a most abstemious régime, living almost entirely on vegetables ; 
and now that I see a good dinner, I cannot resist temptation, though 
to-morrow I shall suffer for my gourmandise, as I always do when I 
indulge in luxuries.” He drank three glasses of champagne, saying, 
that as he considered it a your de féte, he would eat, drink, and 
be merry. 

He talked of Mr. » who was then our Minister at Ge- 
noa “H "said he, “is a thorough good-natured and hos- 
pitable man, keeps an excellent table, and is as fond of good things 
as I am, but has not my forbearance. I received, some time 
ago, a Pdté de Perigord, and finding it excellent, I determined on 
sharing it with H ; but here my natural selfishness suggested 
that it would be wiser for me, who had so few dainties, to keep 
this for myself, than to give it to H » who had so many.” 
After half an hour’s debate between selfishness and generosity, 
which do you think” (turning to me) “carried the point ?”—I an- 
swered, “Generosity, of course.”——“ No, by Jove!” said he, “no 
such thing; selfishness in this case, as in most others, triumphed , 
I sent the pdéé to my friend H » because I felt another dinner 

















off it would play the deuce with me; and so you see, after all, he 
owed the pdté more to selfishness than generosity.” Seeing us smile 
at this, he said:—“ When you know me better, you will find that I 
am the most selfish person in the world; I have, however, the merit, 
if it be one, of not only being perfectly conscious of my faults, but of 
never denying them; and this surely is something, in this age of cant 
and hypocrisy.” 
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The journal to which Lord Byron refers was written by one of our 
party, and Lord Byron, having discovered its existence, and expressed 


a desire to peruse it, the writer confided it to him.* 
* a e * * 





“ April 14th, 1823. 
“ MY DEAR LORD, 

“‘ | was not in the way when your note came. I have only time to 
thank you, and to send the Galignani’s. My face is better in fact, 
but worse in appearance, with a very scurvy aspect ; but I expect it 
to be well in a day or two. I will subscribe to the Improving Society. 

‘Yours in haste, but ever, 
“ Noet Byron.” 





“« April 22nd, 1823. 
“ MILOR, 

“ T received your billet at dinner, which was a good one—with a 
sprinkling of female foreigners, who, I dare say, were very agreeable. 
As I have formed a sullen resolution about presentations, which I 
never break (above once a month), I begged to dispense me 
from being introduced, and intrigued for myself a place as far remote 
as possible from his fair guests, and very near a bottle of the best 
wine to confirm my misogyny. After coffee, I had accomplished 
my retreat as far as the hall, on full tilt towards your 7hé, which I 
was very eager to partake of, when I was arrested by request- 
ing that I would make my bow to the French Ambassadress, who it 
seems is a Dillon, Irish, but born or bred in America; has been 
pretty, and is a blue, and of course entitled to the homage of all per- 
sons who have been printed. I returned, and it was then too late to 
detain Miss P over the tea-urn. I beg you to accept my re- 
grets, and present my regards to Miledi, and Miss P——, and Comte 
Alfred, and believe me ever yours, 














“ Nort Byron.” 


“ April 23rd, 1823. 
*““MY DEAR LORD, 

“ I thank you for quizzing me and my ‘learned Thebans.’ I assure 
you my notions on that score are limited to getting away with a 
whole skin, or sleeping quietly with a broken one, in some of my old 
Glens where I used to dream in my former excursions. I should 





* See Moore’s Life, vol. ii, p. 686, 4to edition. Here also follow several letters in 
Moore’s Byron. 
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prefer a grey Greek stone over me to Westminster Abbey; but I 
doubt if I shall have the luck to die so happily. A.lease of my 
‘ body’s length’ is all the land which I should covet in that quarter. 

“ What the Honourable Dug* and his Committee may decide, I 
do not know, and still less what I may decide (for I am not famous for 
decision) for myself; but if I could do any good in any way, I should 
be happy to contribute thereto, and without ecldt. I have seen 
enough of that in my time, to rate it at its value. I wish you were 
upon that Committee, for I think you would set them going one way 
or the other; at present they seem a little dormant. I dare not ven- 
ture to dine with you to-morrow, nor indeed any day this week ; for 
three days of dinners during the last seven days, have made me so 
head-achy and sulky, that it will take me a whole Lent to subside 
again in anything like independence of sensation from the pressure 
of materialism. * * * But I shall take my chance of 
finding you the first fair morning for a visit. Ever yours, 

“ Noe, Byron.” 





“ May 7th, 1823. 
** MY DEAR LORD, 

“ T return the poesy, which will form a new light, to lighten the 
Irish, and will, I hope, be duly appreciated by the public. I have 
not returned Miledi’s verses, because I am not aware of the error she 
mentions, and see no reason for the alteration; however, if she in- 
sists, | must be conformable. I write in haste, having a visitor. 

“ Ever yours, very truly, 
“ Noe, Byron.” 





“ May 14th, 1823. 
“MY DEAR LORD, 

“TI avize you that the Reading Association have received numbers 
of English publications, which you may like to see, and as you are a 
Member should avail yourself of early. I have just returned my 
share before its time, having kept the books one day instead of five, 
which latter is the utmost allowance. The rules obliged me to for- 





ward it to a Monsieur G » as next in rotation. If you have any- 
thing for England, a gentleman with some law papers of mine returns 
there to-morrow (Thursday), and would be happy to convey any- 
thing for you. Ever yours, and truly, 
“ Noe, Byron. 
“ P.S. I request you to present my compliments to Lady B ; 


Miss P , and C D . 


a 














* His abridgment for Douglas Kinnaird. 
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“ May 23rd, 1823. 


“ MY DEAR LORD, 

“ I thought that I had answered your note. I ought, and beg you 
to excuse the omission. I should have called, but I thought my 
chance of finding you at home in the environs, greater than at the 
hotel. * * * * * * 
I hope you will not take my zoé dining with you again after so many 
dinners, ill ; but the truth is, that your banquets are too luxurious for 
my habits, and I feel the effect of them in this warm weather, for 
some time after. I am sure you will not be angry, since I have 
already more than sufficiently abused your hospitality. ° ° 
* * I fear that I can hardly afford more than ten thousand 
francs for the steed in question, as I have to undergo considerable 
expenses at this present time, and I suppose that will not suit you. 
I must not forget to pay my Irish Subscription. My remembrances 
to Miledi, and to Alfred, and Miss P Ever yours, 

“ Nore, Byron.” 








“ May 24th, 1823. 
** MY DEAR LORD, 

“| find that I was elected a Member of the Greek Committee in 
March, but did not receive the Chairman’s notice till yesterday, and 
this by mere chance, and through a private hand. I am doing all I 
can to get away, and the Committee and my friends in England seem 
both to approve of my going up into Greece, but I meet here with 
obstacles, which have hampered and put me out of spirits, and still 
keep me in a vexatious state of uncertainty. I began bathing the 
other day, but the water was still chilly, and in diving for a Genoese 
lira in clear but deep water, I imbibed so much water through my 
ears, as gave me a megrim in my head, which you will probably 
think a superfluous malady. 

“ Ever yours, obliged and truly, 
“ Noe, Byron.” 


In all his conversations relative to Lady Byron, and they are fre- 
quent, he declares that he is totally unconscious of the cause of her 
leaving him, but suspects that the illnatured interposition of Mrs. 
Charlemont led to it. It is a strange business! He declares that 
he left no means untried to effect a reconciliation, and ‘always adds 
with bitterness, “A day will arrive when I shall be avenged. I feel 
that I shall not live long, and when the grave has closed over me, 
what must she feel?” All who wish well to Lady Byron must desire 
that she should not survive her husband, for the all-atoning grave 
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that gives oblivion to the errors of the dead, clothes those of the 
living in such sombre colours to their own too-late awakened feelings, 
as to render them wretched for life, and more than avenges the real, 
or imagined wrongs of those we have lost for ever. 

When Lord Byron was praising the mental and personal qualifica- 
tions of Lady Byron, I asked him how all that he now said agreed 
with certain sarcasms supposed to bear a reference to her, in his works. 
He smiled, shook his head, and said they were meant to spite and vex 
her, when he was wounded and irritated at her refusing to receive 
or answer his letters ; that he was not sincere in his implied censures, 
and that he was sorry he had written them; but notwithstanding this 
regret, and all his good resolutions to avoid similar sins, he might on 
renewed provocation recur to the same vengeance, though he allow- 
ed it was petty and unworthy of him. Lord Byron speaks of his 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, constantly, and always with strong expressions of 
affection ; he says she is the most faultless person he ever knew, and 
that she was his only source of consolation in his troubles on the 
separation. 

Byron is a great talker, his flippancy ceases in a ¢éte-d-téte, and 
he becomes sententious, abandoning himself to the subject and 
seeming to think aloud, though his language has the appearance 
of stiffness, and is quite opposed to the trifling chit-chat that he 
enters into when in general society. I attribute this to his having 
lived so much alone, as also to the desire he now professes of applying 
himself to prose writing. He affects a sort of Johnsonian tone, likes 
very much to be listened to, and seems to observe the effect he pro- 
duces on his hearer. In mixed society his ambition is to appear the 
man of fashion, he adopts a light tone of badinage and persiflage 
that does not sit gracefully on him, but is always anxious to turn the 
subject to his own personal affairs, or feelings, which are either la- 
mented with an air of melancholy, or dwelt on with playful ridicule, 
according to the humour he happens to be in. 

A friend of ours, Colonel M » having arrived at Genoa, spent 
much of his time with us. Lord Byron soon discovered this, and be- 
came shy, embarrassed in his manner, and out of humour. The first 
time I had an opportunity of speaking to him without witnesses was 
on the road to Nervi, on horseback, when he asked me, if I had not 
observed a great change in him. I allowed that I had, and asked him 
the cause; and he told me, that knowing Colonel M to be a friend 








of Lady Byron's, and believing him to be an enemy of his, he 
expected that he would endeavour to influence us against him, and 
finally succeed in depriving him of our friendship; and that this was 
the cause of his altered manner. I endeavoured, and at length suc- 
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ceeded, to convince him that Colonel M—— was too good and hon- 
ourable a man to do anything spiteful or ill-natured, and that he 
never spoke ill of him : which seemed to gratify him. He told me that 
Colonel M———’s sister was the intimate and confidential friend of 
Lady Byron, and that through this channel I might be of great use to 
him, if I would use my influence with Colonel M——, to make his 
sister write to Lady Byron for a copy of her portrait, which he had 
long been most anxious to possess. Colonel M——, after much en- 
treaty, consented to write to his sister on the subject, but on the ex- 
press condition that Lord Byron should specify on paper his exact 
wishes; and I wrote to Lord Byron to this effect, to which letter 
I received the following answer. I ought to add, that in conversation 
I told Lord Byron, that it was reported that Lady Byron was in deli- 
cate health, and also that it was said she was apprehensive that he 
intended to claim his daughter, or to interfere in her education: he 
refers to this in the letter which I copy.* 

Talking of literary women, Lord Byron said that Madame de 
Staél was certainly the cleverest, though not the most agreeable 
woman he had ever known. “ She declaimed to you instead of con- 
versing with you,” said he, “never pausing except to take breath ; 
and if during that interval a rejoinder was put in, it was evident 
that she did not attend to it, as she resumed the thread of her dis- 
course as though it had not been interrupted.” This observation 
from Byron was amusing enough, as we had all made nearly the 
same observation on him, with the exception that he listened to, and 
noticed, any answer made to his reflections. “ Madame de Staél,” 
continued Byron, “ was very eloquent when her imagination warmed, 
(and a very little excited it;) her powers of imagination were much 
stronger than her reasoning ones, perhaps owing to their being much 
more frequently exercised ; her language was recondite, but redun- 
dant, and though always flowery, and often brilliant, there was an 
obscurity that left the impression that she did not perfectly under- 
stand what she endeavoured to render intelligible to others. She 
was always losing herself in philosophical disquisition, and once she 
got entangled in the mazes of the labyrinth of metaphysics; she had 
no clue by which she could guide her path—the imagination that led 
her into her difficulties, could not get her out of them; the want of 
a mathematical education, which might have served as a ballast to 
steady and help her into the port of reason, was always visible, and 
though she had great tact in concealing her defeat, and covering a 
retreat, a tolerable logician must have always discovered the scrapes 














* Here follow the letters in Moore’s J ournal, p. 644-6. 
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she got into. Poor dear Madame de Staél, I shall never forget 
seeing her one day, at table with a large party, when the busk (I 
believe you ladies call it) of her corset forced its way through the 
top of the corset, and would not descend though pushed by all the 
force of both hands of the wearer, who became crimson from the 
operation. After fruitless efforts, she turned in despair to the valet 
de chambre behind her chair, and requested him to draw it out, 
which could only be done by his passing his hand from behind over 
her shoulder, and across her chest, when, with a desperate effort, he 
unsheathed the busk. Had you seen the faces of some of the Eng- 
lish ladies of the party, you would have been like me, almost con- 
vulsed; while Madame remained perfectly unconscious that she had 
committed any solecism on la décence Anglaise. Poor Madame de 
Staél verified the truth of the lines— 
* Qui de son sexe n’a pas l’esprit, 
De son sexe a tout le malheur.’ 
She thought like a man, but alas! she felt like a woman; as witness 
the episode in her life with Monsieur Rocca, which she dared not 
avow, (1 mean her marriage with him,) because she was more jealous 
of her reputation as a writer than a woman, and the faiblesse de 
ceeur, this alliance proved she had not courage to affiche. A friend 
of hers, and a compatriot into the bargain, whom she believed to be 
one of the most adoring of her worshippers, gave me the following 
epigrams :— 
SUR LA GROSSESSE DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


Quel esprit! quel talent! quel sublime génie ! 
En elle tout aspire a l’immortalité ; 

Et jusqu’a son hydropisie, 

Rien n’est perdu pour la postérité.” 


PORTRAIT DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


Armande a pour esprit des momens de délire, 
Armande a pour vertu le mépris des appas: 

Elle craint la railleur que sans cesse elle inspire, 
Elle évite l’amant que ne la cherche pas : 
Puisqu’elle n’a point l'art de cacher son visage, 
Et qu'elle a la fureur de montrer son esprit, 

{I faut la défier de cesser d’étre sage 

Et d’entendre ce qu’elle dit.” 


“ The giving the epigrams to me, a brother of the craft of authors, 
was worthy of a friend, and was another proof, if proof were wanting, 
of the advantages of friends : 


‘ No epigram such pointed satire lends 
As does the mem’ry of our faithful friends.’ 
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I have an exalted opinion of friendship, as you see. You look incre- 
dulous, but you will not only give me credit for being sincere in this 
opinion, but one day arrive at the same conclusion yourself. ‘ Shake 
not thy jetty locks at me:’ ten years hence, if we both live so long, 
you will allow that I am right, though you now think me a cynic for 
saying all this. Madame de Staél,” continued Byron, “ had peculiar 
satisfaction in impressing on her auditors the severity of the persecu- 
tion she underwent from Napoleon: a certain mode of enraging 
her, was to appear to doubt the extent to which she wished it to be 
believed this had been pushed, as she looked on the persecution as a 
triumphant proof of her literary and political importance, which she 
more than insinuated Napoleon feared might subvert his Government. 
This was a weakness, but a common one. One half of the clever 
people of the world believe they are hated and persecuted, and the 
other half imagine they are admired and beloved. Both are wrong, 
and both false conclusions are produced by vanity, though that vanity 
is the strongest which believes in the hatred and persecution, as it 
implies a belief of extraordinary superiority to account for it.” 

I could not suppress the smile that Byron’s reflections excited, and, 
with his usual quickness, he instantly felt the application I had made 
of them to himself, for he blushed, and half angry, and half laughing, 
said :—“ Oh! I see what you are smiling at; you think that I have 
described my own case, and proved myself guilty of vanity.” I 
allowed that I thought so, as he had a thousand times repeated to me, 
that he was feared and detested in England, which I never would 
admit. He tried various arguments to prove to me that it was not 
vanity, but a knowledge of the fact, that made him believe himself 
detested: but I, continuing to smile, and look incredulous, he got 
really displeased, and said :— You have such a provoking memory, 
that you compare notes of all one’s different opinions, so that one is 
sure to get into a scrape.” Byron observed, that he once told Ma- 
dame de Staél, that he considered her “ Delphine” and “ Corinne” as 
very dangerous productions to be put into the hands of young women. 
I asked him how she received this piece of candour, and he answered : 
— Qh! just as all such candid avowals are received—she never for- 
gave me for it. She endeavoured to prove to me, that, au contraire, 
the tendencies of both her novels were supereminently moral. I 
begged that we might not enter on ‘Delphine,’ as that was hors de 
question, (she was furious at this,) but that all the moral world 
thought, that her representing all the virtuous characters in “ Corinne” 
as being dull, common-place, and tedious, was a most insidious blow 
aimed at virtue, and calculated to throw it into the shade. She was 
so excited and impatient to attentpt a refutation, that it was only by 
July.—VOL. XX XV. NO. CXX XIX. c 
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my volubility I could keep her silent. She interrupted me every 
moment by gesticulating, exclaiming :—‘ Quel idée !’ ‘ Mon Dieu !’ 
‘ Ecoutez, done ! * Vous mimpatiente y !’—but I continued saying how 
dangerous it was to inculcate the belief that genius, talent, acquire- 
ments, and accomplishments, such as Corinne was represented to pos- 
sess, could not preserve a woman from becoming a victim to an 
unrequited passion, and that reason, absence, and female pride were 
unavailing. 

“I told her that ‘Corinne’ would be considered, if not cited, as 
an excuse for violent passions, by all young ladies with imagina- 
tion exalté, and that she had much to answer for. Had you seen 
her! I now wonder how I had courage to go on; but I was in one 
of my humours, and had heard of her commenting on me one day, so 
I determined to pay her off. She told me that I, above all people, 
was the last person that ought to talk of morals, as nobody had done 
more to deteriorate them. I looked innocent, and added, I was willing 
to plead guilty of having sometimes represented Vice under alluring 
forms ; but so it was generally in the world, therefore it was neces- 
sary to paint it so; but that I never represented virtue under the 
sombre and disgusting shapes of dulness, severity, and ennui, and that 
I always took care to represent the votaries of vice as unhappy them- 
selves, and entailing unhappiness on those that loved them; so that 
my moral was unexceptionable. She was perfectly outrageous, and 
the more so, as I appeared calm and in earnest, though I assure you 
it required an effort, as I was ready to laugh outright at the idea that 
J, who was at that period considered the most mauvais sujet of the day, 
should give Madame de Staél a lecture on morals; and I knew that 
this added to her rage. I also knew she never.dared avow that J had 
taken such a liberty. She was, notwithstanding her little defects, a 
fine creature, with great talents, and many noble qualities, and had a 
simplicity quite extraordinary, which led her to believe every thing 
people told her, and consequently to be continually hoaxed, of which 
I saw such proofs in London. Madame de Staél it was who first lent 
me ‘ Adolphe,’ which you like so much: it is very clever, and very 
affecting. A friend of hers told me, that she was supposed to be the 
heroine, and I, with my aimable franchise, insinuated as inuch to her, 
which rendered her furious. She proved to me how impossible it 
was that it could be so, which I already knew, and complained of the 
malice of the world for supposing it possible.” 

Byron has remarkable penetration in discovering the characters of 
those around him, and he piques himself extremely on it: he also 
thinks he has fathomed the recesses of his own mind; but. he is mis- 
taken: with much that is /ittle (which he suspects) in his character, 
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there is much that is great, that he does not give himself credit 
for: his first impulses are always good, but his temper, which is im- 
patient, prevents his acting on the cool dictates of reason; and it 
appears to me, that in judging himself, Byron mistakes temper for 
character, and takes the ebullitions of the first, for the indications of 
the nature of the second. He declares, that in addition to his other 
failings, avarice is now established. This new vice, like all the 
others he attributes to himself, he talks of as one would name those 
of an acquaintance, in a sort of deprecating, yet half mocking tone ; as 
much as to say, you see I know all my faults better than you do, 
though I don’t choose to correct them: indeed, it has often occurred 
to me, that he brings forward his defects, as if in anticipation of some 
one else exposing them, which he would not like; as, though he 
affects the contrary, he is jealous of being found fault with, and 
shows it in a thousand ways. 

He affects to dislike hearing his works praised or referred to; I 
say affects, because I am sure it is not real or natural; as he who 
loves praise, as Byron evidently does, in other things, cannot dislike 
it for that in which he must be conscious it is deserved. He refers 
to his feats in horsemanship, shooting at a mark, and swimming, in a 
way that proves he likes to be complimented on them; and nothing 
appears to give him more satisfaction than being considered a man 
of fashion, who had great success in fashionable society in London, 
when he resided there. He is peculiarly compassionate to the poor ; 
I remarked that he rarely, in our rides, passed a mendicant without 
giving him charity, which was invariably bestowed with gentleness 
and kindness ; this was still more observable if the person was de- 
formed, as if he sympathized with the object. 

Byron is very fond of gossiping, and of hearing what is going on 
in the London fashionable world; his friends keep him au courant, 
and any little scandal amuses him very much. I observed this to 
him one day, and added, that I thought his mind had been too 
great to descend to such trifles! he laughed, and said with mock 
gravity, “ Don’t you know that the trunk of an elephant that can lift 
the most ponderous weights, disdains not to take up the most 
minute? This is the case with my great mind, (laughing anew,) and 
you must allow the simile is worthy the subject. Jesting apart, I do 
like a little scandal—I believe all English people do, An Italian 
lady, Madame Benzoni, talking to me on the prevalence of this taste 
among my compatriots, observed, that when she first knew the Eng- 
lish, she thought them the most spiteful and ill-natured people in the 
world, from hearing them constantly repeating evil of each other ; 
but having seen various amiable traits in their characters, she had 
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arrived at the conclusion, that they were not naturally méchant ; 
but that living in a country like England, where severity of morals 
punishes so heavily any dereliction from propriety, each individual, to 
prove personal correctness, was compelled to attack the sins of his 
or her acquaintance, as it furnished an opportunity of expressing 
their abhorrence by words, instead of proving it by actions, which 
might cause some self-denial to themselves. This,” said Byron, “ was 
an ingenious, as well as charitable supposition ; and we must all allow 
that it is infinitely more easy to decry and expose the sins of others, 
than to correct our own; and many find the first so agreeable an 
occupation, that it precludes the second—this, at least, is my case.” 

“The Italians do not understand the English,” said Byron; “ indeed, 
how can they? for they (the Italians) are frank, simple, and open in 
their natures, following the bent of their inclinations, which they do 
not believe to be wicked; while the English, to conceal the indul- 
gence of theirs, daily practise hypocrisy, falsehood, and uncharitable- 
ness ; so that to one error is added many crimes.’ Byron had now got 
on a favourite subject, and went on decrying hypocrisy and cant, min- 
gling sarcasms and bitter observations on the false delicacy of the 
English. It is strange, but true as strange, that he could not, or at 
least did not, distinguish the distinction between cause and effect, 
in this case. The respect for virtue will always cause spurious imi- 
tations of it to be given; and what he calls hypocrisy, is but the 
respect to public opinion that induces people, who have not courage 
to correct their errors, at least to endeavour to conceal them; and 
Cant is the homage that Vice pays to Virtue.* We do not value the 
diamond less, because there are so many worthless imitations of it, 
and Goodness loses nothing of her intrinsic value because so many 
wish to be thought to possess it. That nation may be considered to 
possess the most virtue, where it is the most highly appreciated; and 
that the least, where it is so little understood, that the semblance is 
not even assumed. 

About this period the Duke of Leeds and family arrived at Genoa, 
and passed a day or two there, at the same hotel where we were 
residing. Shortly after their departure Byron came to dine with us, 
and expressed his mortification at the Duke’s not having called on 
him, were it only out of respect to Mrs. Leigh, who was the _half-sis- 
ter of both. This seemed to annoy him so much, that I endeavoured 
to point out the inutility of ceremony between people who could 
have no two ideas in common, and observed, that the géne of find- 
ing oneself with people of totally different habits and feelings, was 
ill repaid by the respect their civility indicated. Byron is a person 
to be excessively bored by the constraint that any change of system 
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would occasion, even for a day; but yet his amour propre is wounded 
by any marks of incivility or want of respect he meets with. Poor 
Byron! he is still far from arriving at the philosophy that he aims at 
and thinks he has acquired, when the absence or presence of a per- 
son who is indifferent to him, whatever his station in life may be, can 
occupy his thoughts for a moment. 

I have observed in Byron a habit of attaching importance te trifles, 
and, vice versd, turning serious events into ridicule ; he is extremely 
superstitious, and seems offended with those who cannot, or will not, 
partake this weakness. He has frequently touched on this subject, 
and tauntingly observed to me that I must believe myself wiser than 
him, because I was not superstitious. I answered, that the vividness 
of his imagination, which was proved by his works, furnished a suf- 
ficient excuse for his superstition, which was caused by an over-ex- 
citement of that faculty; but that J, not being blessed by the camera 
lucida of imagination, could have no excuse for the camera oscura, 
which I looked on superstition to be. This did not, however, content 
him, and I am sure he left me with a lower opinion of my faculties 
than before. To deprecate his anger, I observed that nature was so 
wise and good that she gave compensations to all her offspring: that 
as to him she had given the brightest gift, genius; so to those whom 
she hadmot so distinguished, she gave the less brilliant, but perhaps 
as useful, gift of plain and unsophisticated reason. This did not 
satisfy his amour propre, and he left me, evidently displeased at my 
want of superstition. Byron is, I believe, sincere in his belief in 
supernatural appearances; he assumes a grave and mysterious air 
when he talks on the subject, which he is fond of doing, and has told 
me some extraordinary stories relative to Mr. Shelley, who, he assures 
me, had an implicit belief in ghosts. He also told me that Mr. 
Shelley's spectre had appeared to a lady, walking in a garden, and he 
seemed to lay great stress on this. ‘Though some of the wisest of man- 
kind, as witness Johnson, shared this weakness in common with 
Byron; still there is something so unusual in our matter-of-fact days 
in giving way to it, that I was at first doubtful that Byron was serious 
in his belief. He is also superstitious about days, and other trifling 
things,—believes in lucky and unlucky days,—dislikes undertaking 
any thing on a Friday, helping or being helped to salt at table, spill- 
ing salt or oil, letting bread fall, and breaking mirrors; in short, he 
gives way to a thousand fantastical notions, that prove that even 
lesprit le plus fort has its weak side. Having declined riding with 
Byron one day, on the plea of going to visit some of the Genoese 
palaces and pictures, it furnished him with a subject of attack at our 
next interview ; he declared that he never believed people serious in 
their admiration of pictures, statues, &c. and that those who expressed 
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the most admiration were “ Amatori senza Amore, and Conoscitori 
senza Cognizione.” I replied, that as I had never talked to him of 
pictures, I hoped he would give me credit for being sincere in my 
admiration of them: but he was in no humour to give one credit for 
anything on this occasion, as he felt that our giving a preference to 
seeing sights, when we might have passed the hours with him, was 
not flattering to his vanity. I should say that Byron was not either 
skilled in, or an admirer of works of art; he confessed to me that 
very few had excited his attention, and that to admire these he had 
been forced to draw on his imagination. Of objects of taste or virtua 
he was equally regardless, and antiquities had no interest for him; 
nay, he carried this so far, that he disbelieved the possibility of their 
exciting interest in any one, and said that they merely served as 
excuses for indulging the vanity and ostentation of those who had no 
other means of exciting attention. Music he liked, though he was no 
judge of it: he often dwelt on the power of association it possessed, 
and declared that the notes of a well-known air could transport him to 
distant scenes and events, presenting objects before him with a vivid- 
ness that quite banished the present. Perfumes, he said, produced 
the same effect, though less forcibly, and, added he with his mocking 
smile, often make me quite sentimental. 

Byron is of a very suspicious nature ; he dreads imposition on all 
points, declares that he foregoes many things, from the fear of being 
cheated in the purchase, and is afraid to give way to the natural 
impulses of his character, lest he should be duped or mocked. This 
does not interfere with his charities, which are frequent and liberal ; 
but he has got into a habit of calculating even his most trifling perso- 
nal expenses, that is often ludicrous, and would in England expose 
him to ridicule. He indulges in a self-complacency when talking of 
his own defects, that is amusing ; and he is rather fond than reluctant 
of bringing them into observation. He says that money is wisdom, 
knowledge, and power all combined, and that this conviction is the 
only one he has in common with all his countrymen. He dwells 
with great asperity on an acquaintance to whom he lent some 
money, and who has not repaid him. 

Byron seems to take a peculiar pleasure in ridiculing sentiment 
and romantic feelings; and yet the day after will betray both, to an 
extent that appears impossible to be sincere, to those who had heard 
his previous sarcasms: that he is sincere, is evident, as his eyes fill 
with tears, his voice becomes tremulous, and his whole manner 
evinces that he feels what he says. All this appears so inconsistent 
that it destroys sympathy, or if it does not quite do that, it makes 
one angry with oneself for giving way to it for one who is never 
two days of the same way of thinking, or at least expressing himself. 
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He talks for effect, likes to excite astonishment, and certainly de- 
stroys in the minds of his auditors all confidence in his stability of 
character. This must, I am certain, be felt by all who have lived 
much in his society ; and the impression is not satisfactory. 

Talking one day of his domestic misfortunes, as he always called his 
separation from Lady Byron, he dwelt in a sort of unmanly strain of 
lamentation on it, that all present felt to be unworthy of him; and as 
the evening before I had heard this habitude of his commented on by 
persons indifferent about his feelings, who even ridiculed his making 
it a topic of conversation with mere acquaintances, I wrote a few 
lines in verse, expressive of my sentiments, and handed it across the 
table round which we were seated, as he was sitting for his portrait. 
He read them, became red and pale, by turns, with anger, and threw 
them down on the table, with an expression of countenance that is 
not to be forgotten. The following are the lines, which had nothing 
to offend, but they did offend him deeply, and he did not recover his 
temper during the rest of his stay. 

And canst thou bare thy breast to vulgar eyes ! 
And canst thou show the wounds that rankle there ! 


Methought in noble hearts that sorrow lies 
Too deep to suffer coarser minds to share. 


The wounds inflicted by the hand we love, 

(The hand that should have warded off each blow,) 
Are never healed, as aching hearts can prove, 

But sacred should the stream of sorrow flow. 


If friendship’s pity quells not real grief, 

Can public pity soothe thy woes to sleep ?— 
No! Byron, spurn such vain, such weak relief, 
And if thy tears must fall—in secret weep. 


He never appeared to so little advantage as when he talked senti- 
ment: this did not at all strike me at first; on the contrary, it excited 
a powerful interest for him; but when he had vented his spleen, sar- 
casms, and pointed ridicule on sentiment, reducing all that is noblest 
in our natures to the level of common every-day life, the charm was 
broken, and it was impossible to sympathise with him again. He 
observed something of this, and seemed dissatisfied and restless when 
he perceived that he could no longer excite either strong sympathy 
or astonishment. Notwithstanding all these contradictions in this 
wayward, spoilt child of genius, the impression left on my mind 
was, that he had both sentiment and romance in his nature; but that, 
from the love of display and astonishing, he affected to despise and 


ridicule them. ( To be continued. ) 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE, NO. V. 





My Life at Cyprolis— What is real ?—What not ?—Knowledge a 
series of Plagiarisms—New books—Maid of Elvar —Contarini 
Fleming—The King's Theatre, and Robert the Devil—The Cheap 
Press—The Penny tp in kh Ron of the operations of he 
Duty—Motion against the Taxes on Knowledge—Monopoly—Ame- 
rican Papers —Olyections answered — Postage — The “ Original,” 
&c. &c.— Kosem Kesamim—His Nature — Particulars about the 
Witches— Custom and Mystery — Curiosity likely to be gratified. 





I rinp, dear reader, that narrating my adventures to you only once 
a month, and sometimes not so.often—I am forced to leave frequent 
gaps in my recital. It requires along stride to keep up with the 
March of Events, and to talk to you only on those matters 
which are either interesting at all times, or interesting from their 
connexion with the moment. How much then must I omit !— 
What scenes with my dear Witches!—What delightful hours 
with my beloved Jesthah ! — Yes, reader, I still remain in that 
old buried City, with its gigantic arches, and porphyry temples, 
and silent fountains, and unechoing areas. Every evening is spent 
with the Witches, in the most agreeable rattling conversation, 
over the romance, the anecdote, the scandal of the past. Such 
stories are ripped up, that Time had stowed away in his budget, 
never dreaming they could again be routed forth into day —the 
amours of all Courts, from the Egyptian Ptolemies to the English 
Anne, (for no Witch had been enrolled in the free list at Cyprolis since 
the latter period) are detailed to me with the most refreshing ear- 
nestness! I listen, shrug my shoulders, swear the world was very 
bad in those days, and ask leave to teach Jesthah the last fashion in 
kissing. Happy hours! One man among so many ladies, though 
they be Witches, need be no Wizard to be a little in request. 
Happy hours !—lI shall look back to you as a dream.—Yet you are 
realities, and I shall remember as much of you, as men ever remem- 
ber of that past in which they once lived. I remember as much of 
you as a Rector does of Greek—as a Politician of the Public—as the 
World does of Virtue—as Virtue of the World ;—yet how many silly 
people will say that lam deceiving them—that I never saw Jesthah— 
that I never talked with Kosem Kesamim—that Asmodeus exists not 
—and that my life, my very life, my thoughtful, bustling, various life, 
is but a drop of ink, created by a goose-quill, and passed on no 
broader superficies than a sheet of paper! Alas, what is real if the 
mind be not? Is that which in the dim chambers of our -decaying 
memory lies all mouldering and unheeded, more real, more palpable, 
more living than the bright creatures of our fancy? No! Fancy is 
a life itself, and the world we create has as much of truth as the 
world that was created for us. The all-merciful Father blessed us 
with imagination as a counterpoise to the sufferings of experience. 

And every day I walk forth among those ruins, and, by the 
help of Witch-lore, decipher the language of four thousand years 
back, which is engraved on many a marble wall, and many an 
archived scroll. I here see how Wisdom has travelled from age to 
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age—as a river that flows through our mortality—visible in its 
course—but in its sources undiscovered. For in these scrolls I be- 
hold the doctrines claimed by the Greeks—their beautiful thoughts 
—their high and endearing dreams, all bodied forth in the more 
luxuriant imagery of the East, and, indeed, they were rather simpli- 
fied than enlarged by those bright purloiners, who stole from the 
Heaven of Fame the fire that belonged not to their race, but which 
so stolen never can expire. 

And every morning to breakfast, previous to my adventurous 
rovings, comes my attentive Demon, full of the news of the upper 
world, laden with books and journals, reports and truths — and 
making me as much conversant with the little squabbles on the 
world’s surface, as if I were, as heretofore, a partner of them !—I re- 
collect spending one morning deliciously over a whole cargo of new 
books, Beautiful “ Maid of Elvar !”*—what pleasure did I owe to you! 
Reader, you love not Poetry, neither dol in general :—Like the taste 
for fruits—like the hungering after the sweet scent of flowers—like 
the quiet rapture of repose at noon, beneath the oak or beside the 
stream—like the delicious melancholy of the twilight, and that ros 
star which once reminded us of how much love is blended by God with 
our harsher nature—like all the soft and magical delights that our 
youth nurst, and our manhood hastens to forget, the love of Poetry 
departs beneath the anxieties of life. Man’s progress is an emblem 
of the progress of his race. At first the mountain and the free step, 
at last the city and the careful eye. But when such a Poem comes 
before you as the “ Maid of Elvar,” neglect it not, pause to inhale its 
beauty, as if it were a breeze of the fresh air. By a stanza from 
itself I will give you its own description. 

; “ He came unto a small and pleasant bay— 
A crescent-bay half pa with trees, 
Which scented all the air; whose blossoms gay 
Were rife with birds, and musical with bees; 
And danced in beauty in the seaward breeze ; 
While o’er the grove ascended Elvar Tower, 
A mark by land, a beacon on the seas— 
With fruit trees crowned, and gardens hung in flower, 
Dropt round with fairy knolls and many an elfin bower.” 


Hark, again, how beautiful a strain !—are not the glades before us? 


“« The ripe corn waved in lone Dalgonar glen, 
That, with its bosom basking in the sun, 
Lies like a bird ; the hum of working men 
Joins with the sound of streams that southward run, 
With fragrant holms atween ; then mix in one 
Beside a church, and round two ancient towers 
Form a deep fosse. Here sire is heired by son, 
And war comes never: ankle deep in flowers 

In summer walk its dames among the sunny bowers.” 


What richness—yet what simplicity in the line below marked in 
Italics ! 





“« There was odorous store 
Of bloom for bees ; both bank and brae were sown 
With glowing foxgloves and with gowans hoar ; 

A trout-steam shot through all, and sang beside the door.” 


All the Poet’s descriptions are full of minute truth—nothing is 





* Maid of Elvar a Poem, by Allan Cunningham.—Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
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vague, nothing is mere description—all is the result of close observ- 
ing—that deep observing which marks the skilled eye of the Minstrél 
to whom 

“ In Nature there is nothing melancholy’ — 


and nothing homely. The same beauty which so strikingly charac- 
terizes Thomson—that knitting up word after word, into one chap- 
let of living representation—marks all the rural descriptions of this 
thoroughly genuine and National Poet. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
*“* The thatched stack-yard, the naked stubble ridge, 
The sere leaves heaped, these all are certain signs 
The fruitful season's o'er ; the leafless hedge 
With songsters’ nests revealed, tell now the reins 
Of rule have passed to sterner hands: in chains 
The lakes are bound, the forest trees are reeling 
Beneath the axe: the snowy monarch reigns 
On hills, and drives the shepherd from his shealing ; 
And cold, like age on man, is o’er the wide land stealing. 
* * * * *. * 
The golden hours of the glad year are gone ; 
The forest’s fragrant plumes are pluck’d—how short, 
And stormy, too, the journey of the sun ; 
The vessel gladly makes her destined port ; 
The hares unto the green kale-yards resort ; 
The plough lies idle in the half-drawn furrow ; 
The barnman’s chaff comes down like snow ; his sport 
The hunter takes ; the rabbit keeps his burrow ; 
And old men shake their locks, and sigh tis winter thorough.” 


Yet it is a pity, that for a Poem so carefully elaborated—so deeply 
brooded over—so evidently formed for the Temple of Allan Cun- 
ningham’s fame—so far greater than anything he has yet done— 
and so solidly great in itself—it is a pity that a metre should have been 
chosen which, though inexpressibly rich and melodious, has been so 
dinned into our ears by all the Poetasters of the last twenty years. 
The Music has grown wearisome from its commonness. Some years 
hence, the objection will cease to exist. Our children will not have 
read the numberless poems in the same metre that we have. The 
natural sweep of the verse will no longer be rendered “ stale and 
cheap by vulgar company,” but it may operate against the present 
popularity of a Poem which Scotland ought to feel proud of. It is 
essentially Scotch—essentially the Poetry of one Land and one 
People. We tread on the heaths of Scotland—we hear the rush of 
her streams—we see her lone glens and weird defiles as we wander 
on. QOh beautiful « Maid of Elvar!”—in a happy time wert thou 
born—thou belongest to the summer—and while the summer lasteth 
I will turn to thee again and again, and wish for no sweeter compa- 
nion in the basking noon—than the odours that breathe from thy 
russet garments ! 

It is strange, that in such stormy times, Literature should glide 
on so smoothly and with so many adventurers on the stream! We are 
literally, if Asmodeus tells me right of the upper world, inundated 
with new books and new events. ‘To-day we open the last novel; to- 
morrow we forget it in the last rumour! Here is “Contarini Flem- 
ing”* on the one hand, and the arrest of Chateaubriand on the other, 
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* Contarini Fleming.—Murray. 
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both deserving of all our attention, and neither, therefore, engrossing 
it. Certainly Mr. D'Israeli is a writer of very great genius, and 
«“ Contarini Fleming” is so vast an improvement on “ Vivian Grey” 
and “ The Young Duke,” that it is difficult for me to believe it writ- 
ten by the same man. Nevertheless, the critics declare it could be 
written by no other. The tone of * The Young Duke” was painful : 
you felt that the Author should not have stooped to the performance ; 
its vivacity was strained; its story unconnected ; and the play of the 
writer's style too restless and unquiet. “ Contarini Fleming” is the 
product of a far older mind—a travelled mind—a meditative mind—a 
mind gradually filtering itself of its early impurities of taste and dis- 
crepancies in judgment. The tone of it is more enlarged and bene- 
volent than that of the former writings; and though, by the super- 
ficial, it is called extravagant, it is, in reality, remarkably succinct, 
whole, and uniform, in its plot, conduct, and purpose. The mass of 
readers will not perceive its object, and therefore it seems to them 
bizarre, merely because its meaning is not on the surface. In fact, 
“ Contarini Fleming” is a delineation of abstract ideas, in which, as in 
«“ Wilhelm Meister,” the Author is often allegorical and actual at the 
same time. Each character is a personification of certain trains of 
mind ; but in that personification the Author now and then forgets 
himself, and deals only with the external world, which he designed 
at first merely as the covering to metaphysical creatures. I compare 
it, in this instance, to “ Wilhelm Meister.” And I am quite certain 
that if * Wilhelm Meister” had never been written, “ Contarini Flem- 
ing” would never have walked into the ideal world. Yet, for all that, 
there is no imitation in story, character, and least of all, style. The 
subdued calm of Goethe is as different as possible from the varying 
brilliancy of the author of “ Contarini Fleming.” “ Wilhelm Meister” 
is the mature produce ofa very stupendous, brooding mind, that worked 
out the block of nature from the most artificial and recondite tools. 
All in Goethe was the Artist—the great Artist—and all in “ Wilhelm 
Meister” breathes of that Art, and of the time, thought, musing, 
which had been devoted to its cultivation. The true nature of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s talents is, on the contrary, vivid, sparkling, passionate. 
He writes much better when he paints the Outward which belongs to 
Passion, than the Inward, which belongs to Thought. One of the 
best parts of his book, and one of the best aud most racy descriptions 
of life any work of fiction since Fielding (certainly not excluding even 
“ Anastasius”) contains, is in volume the first, when the young 
Adventurer attempts the robber life, which was once so alluring to 
the youth of Germany. On the other hand, nothing but the dazzle of 
the diction can blind us to various contradictions, and to much hast 
paradox, in all the reflective portions of the work. Has Mr. D'Israeli 
sufficiently studied Locke? No man should turn to the German phi- 
losophy till he is deep read in the English. Locke, above all, is the 
essential groundwork of speculation. ‘That great Philosopher forms the 
right train of thought ; shows, by a glance, where discursion leads to 
nothing, and where it is worth risking ; he preserves us, in a word, from 
all errors but his own, or rather lights us to truth by a lamp which we 
afterwards turfi back upon his own few contradictions and many de- 
ficiencies. But while Mr. D’Israeli is, we apprehend, yet a novice when 
he reflects, he often becomes a master when he creates. His per- 
sonifications of idea are excellent, though his dilations on ideas may 
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be crude. What a character he has made of Winter! I know 
nothing in the English language like it in conception, or more elabo- 
rately executed: it is only a pity that we have so little of this fine 
ideal. Tosum up, in this work the Author has shown a power—a fer- 
tility—a promise—which we sanguinely trust will produce very con- 
siderable and triumphant results. He has shown, by much improvement, 
that he can improve more. A certain revolution is going on within 
his mind; right and deep ideas are gradually banishing wrong and 
erratic notions ; and—striking, admirable in many most brilliant points, 
as every unprejudiced critic must allow “Contarini Fleming’—the 
Author will yet (he may believe me) far outshine it. By the way, I 
see he is standing for Wycombe :—joy be with him! A man of such 
talent and such knowledge ought to be in Parliament, more espe- 
cially when the powers he possesses are pledged to the advance 
of those Great Truths which are now so firmly rooted in the Hearts 
of the People. 

Thus half slowly criticising, half carelessly rambling on, it is my 
custom to pore over the works which the Devil transports from the 
circulating libraries above. Sometimes, however, I prefer talking 
with my amusing companion over those circles which, to my great 
surprise, manage to flourish without me. I laugh at the indignation 
of Asmodeus, at the dreadful caricature they have made of his fellow 
Devil at the Opera House, where, Asmodeus assures me, that music 
without science, and a story without interest, are dragged on through- 
out a whole night under the name of “ Robert the Devil.” “The 
scenery,” says Asmodeus, “ is well enough, I allow. But only 
imagine a performance lasting from eight to half-past twelve, without 
any other merit than scenery; the length of every scene, the inter- 
minable duration of every song seem to denote that they could not 
be contented to play the Devil without giving us a notion of the per- 
petuity of his punishments. What a moral! Certainly Mr. Mason 
must be the most conscientious man in the world! He has done 
more to weary London of the Devil than all his managerial brethren 
ever did to attract mankind towards the same personage. Oh! what 
aman itis! With what a spirit he goes on ruining the Opera! It is 
quite delightful to see a gentleman so bent upon one object. I sus- 
pect he is hired by some Prynne of the present day, to destroy in- 
sidiously the King’s Theatre. No man could, by chance, have been 
so systematically unfit for his situation. Well, well; if the Town 
won't go to ‘the Devil,’ I know who is likely to supply the Town’s 
place ;’—and therewith Asmodeus made a note in his memorandum- 
book. For my part, I like this easy, worldly, sneering vein in 
the Devil's conversation; I like a companion who seems to have his 
senses about him, and who, though damned himself, knows exactly 
what ought to be damned in others. 

One morning among other papers, Asmodeus brought me down 
a large cargo of the offspring of what is called the cheap press. What 
a fund of jelight @ man may now purchase for a shilling! One may 
pack up a library to take down to the moors, and have change out of 
half-a-crown. It is pleasant to see that while everything for the use 
of the outward form keeps up its price, something really cheap may 
be bought for the mind. A quartern loaf lasts a day, and costs 10d., 
but a number of a new Magazine may give Thought food for a year, 
and cost only a penny. The Penny Magazine is indeed excellent so 
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far as it goes, but there is something ludicrous in the delicate in- 
felicity with which it coquets with the law. It seems so mighty 
anxious to avoid Politics, and yet it cannot avoid containing news. 


And news is as much against the law as politics. What absurdity— 


what monstrous absurdity! The Law says “ Intelligence” must not 
be sold under sevenpence. But our Lawgivers themselves sell In- 
telligence for a penny, and yet turn the Law upon others. The So- 
ciety for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge have his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters for Members—they send out their own Penny Paper to-day, and 
prosecute another man’s Penny Paper to-morrow. I recollect Sir 
Robert Peel said once on the Game Laws—“ Can a country gentle- 
man officiate conscientiously as a Magistrate, and send a man to 
prison for breaking those laws which his own son breaks every day ?” 
Is there not the same glaring partiality in publishing a paper as there 
was once in shooting a partridge? Can a Minister patronise one who 
breaks the same Law for which he casts another man into prison? 
What a vast field is opened to our gaze the moment we approach the 
Stamp duty on Papers! We might harangue for hours and not say 
a tithe of what ought to be said. In Mr. Bulwer’s speech on his 
Motion for the removal of the Taxes on Knowledge, he dwelt on the 
contraband circulation of pernicious doctrines that were left un- 
answered because the law forbade. an answer.* ‘ But what,” cries 
one of the Papers, “are pernicious doctrines?” The Whigs call the 
Tory doctrines pernicious—the Tories retort on the Whigs—both 
unite against the Levellers—the attackers of Property and the ad- 
vocates of assassination ; and the last party perhaps think themselves 
sincerely in the right.; Which are the pernicious doctrines ?—the 
answer is very short—Any doctrine not fully canvassed, and con- 
stantly discussed, is swre to become pernicious at last! We are 
quite sure that the doctrines of the cheap contraband papers must 
be wrong, because the Law obliges them to be all one way—because 
they must be violent, and may not be discussed—because the Law 
cannot put down the violence, and forbids the counterpoise. When 
Religion itself was the property of the Monks—when difference of 
sectarian opinion was not allowed—Religion preached up crusades 
and inquisitions— zeal was murder, and virtue was donations to 
the Church. It is the same with Reason as it was with Religion 
—to be safely exercised it must be generally exercised—to the 
errors of one sect oppose the opinions of the other sect. Truth 
perishes wherever there is Monopoly. At present the contraband 
press is the Monopoly of violent opinion. Open that Monopoly ! 
Nature and Truth are alike in this—their great results are worked 
out from the opposite elements. A Monopoly of alkali in the physi- 
cal system, would be the same as a Monopoly of one set of opinions 
in the moral. The “Times” says justly that it would have nothing 





* Will it be believedsthat some of the newspapers—dreading, perhaps, the competition 
they ought not to dread, for they could not be so ignorant of the present law—have 
positively asked—** Why, if the poison is circulated now at a penny, is not the antidote 
also circulated at the same price ?’’ Why ! because the law forbids it—because the con- 
traband paper is written by those who defy the law—and those only,—There is not one 
contraband political paper that is AN ANTIDOTE to the numberless envenomed ones !— 
What a fact !—What a subject for delay—for indifference—for neglect! 


. + For all these doctrines are advocated very frankly in some of the contraband 
apers. 
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1 to fear from the repeal of the Stamp Duty.* Nor did the Motion for 
4 that repeal, nor the speech of the Mover, drive at such a consequence. 
The terrible power of one great Paper might be divided by the abo- 
lition of the Stamp Duty, but the sale would be necessarily increased. 
Many persons don’t think so; but let them consider for a moment. 
Will not the multitude prefer always the best article ?—does the best 
article suffer by becoming cheap ?—does rivalry in shops prevent the 
best and most popular shop from making the greatest returns? Will 
it not be the same case with the Papers? Compare the “ Constitu- 
tionel” in its popular day with the “ Times”—Compare !—the “ Con- 
stitutionel” is not to be compared with it in point of variety of talent 
7 and copiousness of intelligence ; but the “Constitutionel” sold for 
iy half the price, and consequently sold more than double the number. 
But the town will be inundated with cheap papers? Why not? the 
evil will soon cure itself. But then America—ay, just note how un- 
fairly an argument may be wrenched aside. Mr. Bulwer cites Ame- 
rica as an example of the fact that the number of Papers depends on 
the cheapness of Papers, whereon an opponent affects to suppose 
that he cites the instance as a proof of the excellence of the American 
papers, and he tells you that the American papers are abominable— 
Very likely; but the American papers are as good, on the whole, 
as the American books. Literature is far more advanced in this 
country than the United States ;—there it is more general—here more 
lofty. We write better books than the Americans, and we write 
better papers—not on account of the price of the production, but the 
greater skill of the producer. Take away the Stamp of the paper— 
you don’t take away the intellect from the Paper; yet some persons 
seem absolutely to think that the red mark confers a sort of Patent of 
Excellence. Is the unstamped Penny Magazine then so contemptible 
in its character? As regards the question of the Postage, there seems 
to be some mistake abroad in regard to Mr. Bulwer’s precise Motion 
on the subject. He did not move that a Postage should be adopted, 
but that its expediency should be inquired into. It is a very intricate 
question, requiring the most minute attention to details. But this 
fact is at least in its favour—it has never failed wherever it has been 
adopted, and so little in France did it operate against the circulation 
of the Metropolitan Papers, that, as Mr. Bulwer stated, the number 
of Papers sent from Paris in 1829 doubled the number sent from 
Paris in 1825; while during those years in England there had been 
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* “ We should gain,” adds the ‘ Times’—*‘ but we doubt if the public would—we 
should sell a great many more copies—but the public would be inundated with cheap, 
bad papers.” Does not our acute Contemporary see that the two arguments destroy one 
another—if the sale of the good paper the ‘‘ Times” will increase so greatly—does not 
the public as well as the ‘‘ Times” benefit by that increase? If the ‘ Times” can beat 
its rivals in public favour—the public is not contaminated by a rivalry so effectively 
counteracted. Take away the stamp, and the ‘‘ Times” and “‘ The Poor Man’s 
Guardian” would assume a tolerable equality in point of price. How many would 
purchase the ‘‘ Times’’ for its excellence, that now purchase ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Guard- 
ian” for its cheapness. We now force the Operative to buy bad papers—solely because 
a they are the onl rs he can afford to buy. We can adduce a curious instance of the 
? truth. When Mr, Carpenter's “ Political Letter” sold for fourpence—eight hundred 
* copies were sold weekly at Manchester; when it became sevenpence, on y fifty were 
sold at Manchester. Did those who gave up the “‘ Political Letter’ purchase the Le- 
gitimate Journals? No! on inquiry it was ascertained that they either went without 
any paper—or they substituted for the ‘‘ Political Letter’—‘‘ The Poor Man’s Guard- 
ian”—a Journal immeasurably more violent and inflammatory than the one they had 
deserted ° Who, seeing this, can doubt, that to tax knowledge is to administer philtres 
to crime’ 
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little or no variation in the number sent from London into the 
Provinces. Yet mark—it was in that country where a postage was 
put on a cheap Paper that the number sent from the Metropolis had 
doubled, and it was in that country where the Newspaper is dear, 
but no postage imposed, that the number had not varied !—a striking 
fact. But the question certainly demands deep inquiry. If, on 
examination, it appears that a postage would operate against the 
London, or, indeed, the country papers, there must be xo Postage 
upon Papers—the Revenue must look elsewhere for compensation. 
But Books, Pamphlets, Circulars, all Literary Publications — they at 
least might unquestionably be allowed to circulate cheaply by post 
—a tax that would be most advantageous to the Public, and sure to 
produce the same sum, at the lowest computation, as the odious 
advertisement duty ! 

What’s this?—* the London Penny Journal” —very good—tales, 
sketches—as light as the Penny Magazine is wise. A penn‘orth of 
sack to a penn’orth of bread. “The New Entertaining Press”—a re- 
spectable, tall, graceful, well-shaped young Gentleman, full of accom- 
plishment and research.—Poetry, Criticism, Fiction, Morality, nothing 
comes amiss to him—you may breakfast with him most agreeably, 
and his fee for attendance is only a Penny—heartily do I thank him 
for his reasonable charges, and his excellent qualities. But here 
is a threepenny Leviathan, sixteen pages of close print, and capital 
matter! Stories by the dozen—puns, jokes, reviews, and all manner 
of delicacies, for the dimidium of sixpence. Blessed be the name 
of “ The Original!” It is really a most spirited, entertaining, and 
intelligent periodical. What a capital extravaganza! a Fishing 
Schoolmaster, angling and catching one of his own drowned disciples. 

“ Ye dreams of sport—too speedy in your flight, 
Enough to make a gentleman grow wild ; 
How hard his lot, who hungering for a bite, 

Must earn his meat by lringing up a child !” 


“ The British Drama and Literary Humourist”—full of plays and 
farces—a place where the damned are recovered, and where the 
auther takes his revenge on the manager that refused him, by proving 
the manager an ass—a very good idea, and very amusingly bodied 
forth. More—more—more Halfpenny Magazines, Farthing Gazettes. 
Our old friend or foe, “The Literary Omnibus,” with a lampoon on 
ourself, which is now become a joke old enough in its mouth to be 
a little tiresome. And the pretty little pedant, with the household 
name of “ The Tatler,” coming over us with a Mr. Bickerstaff air, and a 
ghostlike odour from the memory of White’s Chocolate House! <A 
wide field and fair play for ye all, gentlemen—may ye live and 
flourish, and afford an encouragement to this expensive world to be 
reasonable in its expenses as well as its views! It is a pleasant thing 
to see your honest faces smiling upon us with a friendly air of good- 
natured wisdom ; and if I were not in Cyprolis, thinking of Jesthah 
and Queen Anne’s Court, I would spend an hour in Fleet Street 
to watch the schoolboy and the mechanic buy his pennyworth 
of pleasant relaxation. What more touching thought, than that 
even by these fresh seeds springing up on the roadsides, we may 
judge of that future—that general—that all-supplying harvest of in- 
tellectual food which may reward hereafter our present labours. 
Free Trade in Thought, and no Corn Laws for the Mind! 
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The day seldom passes in Cyprolis without a visit from Kosem Ke- 
samim. metimes, when I least expect it, I lift my eyes and behold 
his dim, undefined, and awful shape in the far recesses of my subter- 
raneous chamber. Then, perhaps, he will converse for hours on high 
and mystic themes, in which only by fit and interval I can follow his 
shadowy words—or, as often without uttering a sound, he will gra- 
dually recede, and pass like a vapour from my eyes. The Witches 
all speak of him with wonder, and yet reserve; they concur in term- 
ing him a human and living shape, though gifted with superhuman 
powers, and having shunned the conditions of Life (Death) through 
a hundred ages—a man like ourselves in aught, save the powers of 
his sorcery. As to the Witches, it seems, that in every age, and 
within every country, this dread and singular magician has had the 
power to select one person, of either sex, whom, if the selected so 
wills it, he may transplant yet living—though for ever dead to the 
common usages and tribes of Earth—to this preternatural life and 
these unseen abodes. Thus he gathers round him slowly, and from 
century to century, a grotesque and motley court—evidences of the 
duration of his own desolate and wondrous life. These, his subjects, 
are commonly dispersed in various depths and hollows of Earth ; and 
only once a year they meet in one solemn and stately interview. 
This is the grand event of the Witch life, though it is varied with 
many minor gala days, and is, altogether, passed pleasantly enough, con- 
sidering that the ladies and gentlemen live as separately as Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Americans. I stay here partly for the purpose of attending 
this great ceremonial—glad, too, of an excuse for learning more of 
mysteries, which gradually vanish into simple facts beneath the daily 
light of custom. Mystery!—sounding word!—apology for our own 
ignorance! No one thing is in itself more mystic than another ; 
it is our imperfect sight that makes the monster and shapes forth the 
spectre. What is there more mysterious in the dark existence of this 
magician—in the life of his Court—in these still wastes of forgotten 
marble by which I am surrounded, than in the swarming life that 
peoples the drop of water—than the growth of the tree before our 
window—than the everlasting course of the seasons under which we 
glide insensibly from life todeath? Magic incredible!—Pooh! Cus- 
tom !—what magic in that one word ! 

I am not without hopes of learning, from the lips of Kosem Kesa- 
mim, the secret of his own life. At times I venture to approach that 
subject, and he does not avoid it; nay, I believe that he will be dis- 
posed to———Ha! 

* * . * * 

While I wrote these last words, I chanced to turn—I beheld Him 
beside me! “ And wouldst thou learn?” said the Magician, in that 
mournful voice which seems to breathe of the vanity of all knowledge, 
“ wouldst thou, in truth, learn the secret of his life who has conquer- 
ed the ordinary laws which circumscribe his race? Somewhat of his 
gloomy history thou mightest indeed glean from his lips, but how 
much to thy soul would be lost, and utterly uncom ! Yet thou 
shalt have a portion of thy wish. At midnight we shall meet again !” 

With these words, the Sorcerer’s figure faded gradually away. I 
am alone—his words still ring in my ear—with what anxiety I shall 
watch for midnight! 

(To be continued in our next. ) 
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CHARACTER OF THE LAST UNREFORMED HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


** As the sun 
Ere it is risen sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere—so often do the spirits 
Of Great Events stride on before the events ; 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 


In those magnificent lines there is an undeniable aphorism. Re- 
move the metaphor, and a daily truth remains ;—the dim unworldly 
superstition shadows forth a great law of actual society. Before any 
deep change in the conditions of a state, you may read the change 
itself reflected upon the surfuce of the times. In every innovation 
universally assented to, look in the quarter to be innovated on, and 
you will see the best index of the degree and order of change it will 
receive. The House of Commons is to be reformed, and it glasses 
at this moment the very Reform it is to receive. When Louis XVI. 
appeared at the window of his palace with the cap of liberty on his 
head, his kingdom was morally gone ;—when the House of Commons 
refused its confidence to any but a reforming Minister, the House of 
Commons was already virtually reformed! What remained? To 
give permanence by law to the spirit already caught from Opinion ! 
“Why,” cried Sir Robert Peel, “why make your Parliament more 
popular, when at this moment the people influence all its decisions ?” 
Because we would fix what is now temporary. The question was a 
token of that school of statesmen which thinks only of the moment, 
desirous of peace rather than the security for peace. When Poland 
was divided, Poland obtained a better form of government than she 
possessed before. But how long might that better form continue ? 
Her fate depended on caprice; nay, she ceased to have a fate of her 
own. If the House of Commons is reformed only morally, how long 
would that Reform continue? Like the enslaved amelioration of the 
Polish Government, it would depend on caprice. The people could 
not be always in a fever; their sentiments would grow less audible ; 
their commands would sink into whispers; violent pressure would be- 
come a gentle bias; the House of Commons, not hearing the loud 
noise, might not believe the deep opinion—as we judge only of the 
progress of the sea by its storm and outrage, forgetful of the inroad 
which in silence and calm it eternally makes upon the shore. It was, 
then, not to create, but to fix within the Representative Assembly 
that spirit which now pervades it, that the Bill was necessary. But 
the character of “the Last Unreformed Assembly” is essentially 
Reform ! 


“ And in to-day already stalks to-morrow.” 


What an evening for some future Clarendon was that in which Lord 
Ebrington brought forward his motion for an Address to the King! 
There was something almost fearful in the deep, gathered, resolute 
determination of the majority! Before that wrathful, steady deter- 
mination, all the shifts and quirks of the Old Small Policy sank, at 
once abashed and silent. The Tories had triumphed; but what 
atriumph! No poor, pitiful, sneaking bully, thrashed within an inch 
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of his life, kicked round the market-place, nose-pulled, ear-tweaked, 
writhing and wealed beneath the lash, could look more completely 
crest-fallen, humiliated, sore, indignant, than did the conquering 
Tories! They literally paled before the mighty cheers that from 
side to side echoed to every blistering epithet of reproach and 
scorn lavished on that sudden apostasy which had found on the 
same bough (twin cherries on one stalk!) Tory Power and Reform- 
ing Principles! Those cheers spoke not the souls of a party alone 
—not of Reformers alone—not of popular Representatives alone— 
but of Men of Honour! It was that consciousness, in spite of them- 
selves, round which the Tories writhed. A defeated Party they 
could have fronted ; an angry People they might still have despised ; 
but they could not front the hisses of disgrace; they could not 
despise the value of an honest character for themselves. When, stern 
and lowering, the grim majority hung upon every word each speaker 
uttered, in order to shout forth their applause at the most violent— 
when the mere expressions of “ profligate,” “ apostasy,” “ tergiversa- 
tion,” “disgrace,” drew down the instant thunders which no elo- 
quence could have increased—when all conciliation in that most con- 
ciliatory Assembly was only received with impatience and disgust— 
when party courtesies (that had been bowed and bandied to and fro, 
even in the most violent discussions on public matters—amidst the 
laughter of the Nation, which liked not those scrapings and capers 
in so mighty a cause of contest,) were abruptly suspended—when 
Peel could blandish, and Baring quibble no more—when hard blows 
were hit in earnest—when the Anti-reforming few felt they were 
about to be openly considered dishonourable, truckling men, by 
three hundred Gentlemen whom they should meet every day athwart 
their path—then their stubborn spirits were indeed quelled. They 
trembled not at being crushed by the People, but they trembled at 
being cut in the streets ;—they were callous as legislators, but sen- 
sitive as gentlemen. “ It is all up with us!” said a Tory, supposed at 
that very moment to be in office, to the writer of this article ; “what 
man will incur these shameful attacks on his moral character? I'll be 
d d if I will, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer himself.” In 
this instance, then, we perceive very remarkably how strongly the 
present character of the House of Commons retains one distinguish- 
ing trait of its predecessors ; viz. the conventional impress of Men of 
the World. It has changed in all else: but still the readiest, the 
most powerful feeling to appeal to, is that of a coterie. Its sentiments 
are those of the people, but the experience which best touches— 
sways—rouses those sentiments, is the experience of the Clubs! 

But it must be confessed, that never did an Assembly, lapped, and 
cradled, and swathed round in the prejudices of Aristocracy, behave 
more faithfully, more nobly to the people, than has done the English 
House of Commons in this Parliament. Unwearied by delay, stub- 
born against fatigue, night after night they submitted patiently to 
the hair-splitting, and the straw-picking, the verborum minutia, which 
made the tactics of the Fabii of the Opposition. The results of all 
the patience were demolished. After a more painful attention than 
a question ever received before from any legislative Assembly, the 
Lords threw out the Bill. What did the Commons do? Exactly 
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what they ought ;— passed a vote of confidence in the defeated 
Ministry—exhorted quiet to the people—obtained quiet—because 
they showed resolution as well as temper; they uttered enough 
of the sentiment of the People to control the disappointment of the 
People; they placed themselves at the head of the State, and thus, in 
sharing the popular enthusiasm, they led it. And never in past his- 
tory was there a more august spectacle than that Union between the 
People and their Representatives. Never was strength so mighty, 
yet socalm. A few enemies, shivering in their ermine and coronets, 
stood before them:—one blow, and the enemy would have been 
crushed for ever! There was something sublime in the disparity of 
force—the stillness of the lowering people—the perilous rashness of 
the two hundred nobles—something sublime, yet something ludicrous! 
The Atlantic on one side—Mrs. Partington’s uplifted mop on the 
other ! 

When we look back, it is with a sentiment of admiration. There 
might have been such violence, and there was only such magnani- 
mity. The House recorded its solemn vote—adjourned in peace— 
met once more—went through the same labour—encountered the 
same fatigue—experienced the same reward. The Bill was a second 
time lost, and this time Ministers resigned. Not a man deserted 
the defeated cause. The nation was aroused in an instant—from 
east to west rang the tocsin of alarm. ‘Trade stopped—the veins of 
commerce were numbed—there was a shock from one end of society 
to the other—a convulsion was at hand. The House of Commons 
saved the country. It is the necessity of the people either to con- 
fide, or to rule: they never yield their power except where they 
place trust. evolutions arise but from one source—want of confidence 
in those quarters where confidence was once placed. Whom now were 
the people to trust?—not the King, that spell was broken—that 
pillar of strength was crumbled ;—not the Government—the new Go- 
vernment were their most bitter enemies. Whom were they to 
trust? Had the House of Commons swerved, yea, by a hair’s breadth 
(since trust in the King had roused universal suspicion) the equili- 
brium would have been lost—the people, not ruined—a_ people 
cannot again be ruined till the art of printing is forgotten !—but its 
peace for the present generation shivered into atoms. Once more 
the Representatives of the People stood in their legitimate. place. 
As the public feeling had justly grown more violent than at the 
period of their former vote, their present conduct was proportionably 
more decided. They not only voted confidence in the Ministers, 
but want of confidence in their successors. They ripened matters 
at once toa head. They forced a necessity on the new Ministers 
which the new Ministers dared not face—the necessity of an imme- 
diate dissolution. In the teeth of that vote, the Duke of Wellington 
could not take office—that vote restored Lord Grey, and saved the 
tranquillity of the existing generation. It must be confessed that 
nothing could be more timely—more judicious than that.vote. It 
went to the verge, and not an inch beyond the verge, of what the.oc- 
-casion required, 

To judge of the character of this House of Commons—compare it 
with that of the Lords. What a wonderful schism in opinion! The 
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vast majority of the Lords cheering up the Wellington Ministry to the 
ninth heaven—the vast majority of the Commons damning it down to 
the lowest deep. The Lords all admiration at the nobleness of re- 
nouncing principle—the Commons all scorn at the ignominy ! What 
a picture! And the Lords are to brave this (increased) collision in 
a Reformed Parliament! 

The character of an, Assembly may also be judged by its most 

popular speakers. Homely congeniality of sentiment is more ap- 
lauded than eloquent dissent ; therefore the most popular speakers 
in an Assembly represent the character of that Assembly. Look 
then at Mr. O'Connell. From the icy coldness with which that ex- 
traordinary man was received when he first entered the House, he 
has risen perhaps to be the most attractive debater that Assembly 
possesses. His style of Parliamentary speaking has, we believe, 
never been sketched. Let us humbly attempt to supply the 
omission. 

Daniel O'Connell has great advantages of person—he has all that 
appearance of power which height and robust proportions invariably 
give to the orator, without being the least corpulent or fleshy, with- 
out coming under Cicero’s anathema against the “ Vastus.” He has 
great girth of chest—stands firm as a rock ;—his gestures are free, 
bold, and warm—his countenance plays with all he utters—his mouth 
in particular indicates with great felicity the passion of the moment 
—frank in conciliation, bitter in scorn. Indeed the shape of the 
lips is rather a contradiction to the manlier traits of the orator’s fine 
athletic person, it is so pliable in character, so delicate in outline. 
It indicates, according to the science of physiognomy, a quick, and 
even over-quick susceptibility, Eyes light, full, and clear; the 
dark Brutus ; the throat nervous and finely shaped—always left free 
in the loosened neckcloth; a small nose, but with deep set, resolute 
nostrils, complete a very striking and characteristic tout ensemble. 
Well, then, fancy the orator on his legs—and now for the voice! The 
Irish accent, in its more polished dialect, does not detract from a 
voice by far the most clear, flexible, and lucidly distinct you ever 
heard. You can’t escape into a corner of that ill-built house to 
avoid it. Shut your ears—it will creep into them! Yet he speaks 

: | in a much lower tone than most other speakers, and in a much mel- 
lower key. As to matter—he throws himself at once on the strong 
: ‘ bearing of the subject—he seizes the question by its common sense. 
Unlike other lawyers, you never find him prying into the little holes 
: and corners, niggling his soul into the cranny of a question. As was 
: said of Lord Chatham, it is the one broad view which he takes and 
insists upon, and that that view should allow him to be so popular in 
the House of Commons is a striking proof how democratic that As- 
sembly has become. A week or two ago, on Mr. Buxton’s motion 
for the emancipation of slaves, O'Connell made an excellent speech ; 
: yet in Parliament some ten years ago, it would have been called sad 
: stuff, viz. he insisted more on justice than expediency—did not bandy 
words about the interests of the planter thousands, but went at once 
: to the marrow of the matter—the interests of the enslaved millions: 
ten years ago, we say, this would have been Irish declamation—now 
it is Catholic truth. What is visionary to-day is only declamatory to- 
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morrow, sensible the next day, unanswerable the day after, and a 
truism at last. But while taking this broad popular view of a ques- 
tion, while nervous, and often florid in language, O’Connell is not a 
declamatory—not an Irish—speaker in the English House. The 
burning flights of that astonishing eloquence he exercises over the 
multitude, he seems always anxious to repress in the House—he 
rather figures as a Debater than an Orator—curbs his ardour, and 
puts his genius under restraint. He has sensibly improved in Par- 
liamentary speaking—he improves daily. From confidence in his 
powers, he is now advancing to a certainty of his superiority. His 
Parliamentary fame is nothing to what it will be. By his occasional 
puttings forth, we may judge of what he could be in reply—crushing 
as a millstone. His answer, some time since, to Sir Charles We- 
therell, when that very whimsical, but singularly clever speaker lec- 
tured him on the graces, was, to use an expressive vulgarism, tho- 
roughly smashing ‘/—so easy—so good-natured, and yet such a blow. 
~ reminded one of the description of Ulysses felling Irus, when the 
ero— 
“ Checked half his might: yet rising to the stroke 


His jawbone dashed, the crashing jawbone broke, 
Down dropped he stupid from the stunning wound,” &c. 


No man can combine in perfection, at the same moment, the cool, 
refining legislator, and the vivid, popular orator. Common-place is 
the most popular style of eloquence in the House of Commons, and 
to be popular, common-place you must use; to be refined, or philoso- 
phical. or speculative, is to empty the House in an instant. It is im- 
possible to read Burke’s speeches and not to feel that they could 
not have been popular — not to be convinced that he must have 
been called the Dinner Bell!* But Burke’s speeches printed are not 
entirely as they were spoken.—No! for if they had been, he would 
have had no auditor but the Speaker !—anything resembling them 
must have panic-struck the country squires ; but the speeches them- 
selves, verbatim et literatim, it would have been a moral impossi- 
bility to have delivered in the House !—you might as well fancy Con- 
fucius lecturing in Chinese. So with O’Connell—though you may 
see at once that he could refine if he would—though his mind (as his 
great law-knowledge proves) is peculiarly searching, as well as com- 
prehensive, yet he knows too well the temper of his audience to try 
it in any abstruser speculation. And hence his main fault in the 
House, that of clinging often too much to the more hacknied as well 
as the broader view of a subject. If O’Connell’s popularity prove 
that his general sentiments are congenial with those of the majority, 
we must not forget that he also consults their darling passion—an 
aversion to longueurs: he speaks at least twice every night on an ave- 
rage, but never seems long. Short speeches and frequent speeches 
are the best mode of obtaining parliamentary success. 

In taking O’Connell as a personification of the present taste of the 
general body of the House in public speaking, we must be struck with 
one fact—the greatness and variety of this man’s powers. Coming 
late in life into the English Parliament—feared, disliked—his very 





* See what has been said more at large on this subject in the article on ‘‘ Mackintosh.” 
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reputation as an orator almost enough to weigh him to the dust—(for 
how, in an assembly where oratory does not thrive, could he keep up 
to that reputation at first ?)—a Catholic—an Irishman—an Agitator 
—Tue Agitator ; suddenly obtruded into this chilling assembly, 
where Grattan had withered and Flood had sunk—every eye upon 
him, but not to admire—every lip apart, but not to cheer—every 
ear intent, but not to be soothed—was it surprising that he failed at 
first?—is it not wonderfully surprising that he has succeeded so 
eminently at last? He is the only oak of mature age that ever bore 
transplanting to St. Stephen’s! What wrecks of names and reputa- 
tions lie around him! Literally, he—the Irishman—the Catholic— 
the Agitator—the mob-orator—is the only man, entering the House at 
that period of life, who ever obtained ultimate success. How much 
does that speak, not of power only, but of tact—of subtlety—of conci- 
liation! It is impossible indeed to see much of O’Connell without 
perceiving that he was formed for great and prominent positions in 
the world’s eye. With all his power—such gentleness, such good- 
humour, such urbanity! He could not lead without being loved by 
his followers—and in that lies one great secret of the unprecedented 
and dangerous (for all individual power is dangerous) personal as- 
cendancy he has obtained. What anascendancy! Daniel O'Connell, 
the simple counsellor—the private gentleman, on one hand—the 
moral King of Ireland on the other! This difference between the 
station and the power, where is its equal ! 

Our remarks on this singular man would have led us a little astray 
from our subject, if his position in the House did not so well illustrate 
the character of the House. Looking onward from this Parliament to 
its successors one reflection forces itself upon us—the secret of prac- 
tical Reform (so far as the end of a wise Assembly, not the means alone 
ofa Representative Assembly, is concerned) has never yet been touched 
upon. You cannot have a wise Assembly while you have so nume- 
rous a one. Cull the six hundred sagest men in the three kingdoms 
—place them in one room—make them sit there a certain number of 
hours, and they will cease to be sages—the individual character 
merges in the general emotion—this is the unavoidable consequence 
of all democratic assemblies. Reform may make them a free Parlia- 
ment, but not a wise Council. As to secure the one you took away the 
close boroughs—to secure the other you must diminish the number 
of free representatives—not in so trifling a degree as was formerly 
proposed, by fifties and sixties, but sweepingly. No Assembly, to be 
deliberate, patient, inquiring, ought to exceed, if to equal, a hundred 
members. So thorough an alteration in the Constitution is not likely 
ever in our time to occur in England, the more especially as it would 
not be apparently a democratic alteration ; but I opine and prophesy, 
that as the system of Representative Assemblies becomes more exa- 
mined, nations will grow aware of the importance of establishing the 
largest possible Constituencies but returning the smallest practicable 
number of Representatives—a great principle, opening a novel field 
to the most interesting and important speculations, 
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MISS ——. AN EVERYDAY CHARACTER. 


“ Portrait of a Lady.” —E/rhibition Catalogue. 


Wuart are you, Lady ?—nought is here 
To tell us of your name or story ; 
To claim the gazer’s smile or tear, 
To dub you Whig, or daub you Tory : 
It is beyond a poet’s skill, 
To form the slightest notion, whether 
We e’er shall walk through one quadrille, 
Or look upon one moon together. 


You’re very pretty !—all the world 

Are talking of your bright brow’s splendour, 
And of your locks, so softly curled, 

And of your hands, so white and slender : 
Some think you’re blooming in Bengal; 

Some say you ’re blowing in the city ; 
Some know you’re nobody at all; 

I only feel, you ’re very pretty. 


But, bless my heart! it’s very wrong ; 

You ’re making all our Belles ferocious ; 
Anne “ never saw a chin so long ;” 

And Laura thinks your dress “ atrocious ;” 
And Lady Jane, who now and then 

Is taken for the village steeple, 
Is sure you can’t be four feet ten, 

And “ wonders at the taste of people.” 


Soon pass the praises of a face ; 
Swift fades the very best vermilion ; 
Fame rides a most prodigious pace ; 
Oblivion follows on the pillion : 
And all, who, in these sultry rooms, 
To-day have stared, and pushed, and fainted, 
Will soon forget your pearls and plumes, 
As if they never had been painted. 


Some “ Venus born,” or “ Cupid stung,” 
Some “ jolly tar,” or “ little drummer,” 
Next year, I ’m certain, will be hung, 
Where you, fair girl, are hung this summer ; 
Some Captain of the Coldstream Guards, 
Some gentleman of White’s or Boodle’s, 
A fox-hunt, or a game at cards, 
Or Lady Wilhelmina’s poodles. 


You ’ll be forgotten,—as old debts 

By persons who are used to borrow ; 
Forgotten,—as the sun that sets, 

When shines a new one on the morrow ; 
Forgotten,—like the luscious peach, 

That blessed the school-boy last September ; 
Forgotten,—like a maiden speech, 

Which all men praise, and none remember. 

















Miss ——. 


Yet, ere you sink into the stream, 

That whelms alike sage, saint, and martyr, 
And soldier's sword, and minstrel’s theme, 

And Canning’s wit, and Gatton’s charter, 
Here of the fortunes of your youth 

My fancy weaves her dim conjectures, 
Which have perhaps as much of truth 

As Passion’s vows, or Cobbett’s lectures. 


Was ’t in the North, or in the South, 

That Summer-breezes rocked your cradle ? 
And had you in your baby mouth 

A wooden, or a silver ladle ? 
And was your first unconscious sleep 

By Brownie banned, or blessed by Fairy ? 
And did you wake to laugh or weep ? 

And were you christened Maud or Mary ? 


And was your father called “ your Grace ?” 
And did he bet at Ascot Races ? 
And did he chatter common-place ? 
And did he fill a score of places ? 
And did your lady-mother’s charms 
Consist in picklings, broilings, bastings ? 
Or did she prate about the arms 
Her brave forefather won at Hastings ? 


Where were you “ finished ?” tell me where ! 
Was it at Chelsea, or at Chiswick ? 
Ilad you the ordinary share 
Of books and backboard, harp and physic ? 
And did they bid you banish pride, 
And mind your oriental tinting ? 
And did you learn how Dido died, 
And who found out the art of printing ? 


And are you fond of lanes and brooks, 
A votary of the Sylvan Muses? 
Or do you con the little books 
Which Baron Brougham and Vaux diffuses ? 
Or do you love to knit and sew, 
The fashionable world’s Arachne ? 
Or do you canter down the Row, 
Upon a very long-tailed hackney ? 


And do you love your brother James ? 
And do you pet his mares and setters? 
And have your friends romantic names? 
And do you write them oor long letters ? 
And are you,—since the worl n 
All women are,—a little spiteful ? 
And don’t you dote on Malibran? 
And don’t you think Tom Moore delightful ? 


[ see they ’ve brought you flowers to-day, 
Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
But carelessly you turn away 
From all the pinks, and all the roses : 
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Our Common Mother. 


Say, is that fond look sent in search 

Of one whose look as fondly answers ? 
And is he, fairest, in the Church ? 

Or is he,—an’t he,—in the Lancers ? 


And is your love a motley page 

Of black and white, half joy, half sorrow ? 
Are you to wait till you ’re of age ? 

Or are you to be his to-morrow ? 
Or do they bid you, in their scorn, 

Your pure and sinless flame to smother ? 
Is he so very meanly born? 

Or are you married to another ? 


Whate’er you are, at last, adieu ! 
I think it is your bounden duty 
To let the rhymes I coin for you 
Be prized by all who pete your beauty. 
From you I seek nor gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear no cruel strictures ;— 
I wish some girls that I could name 
Were half as silent as their pictures ! 





OUR COMMON MOTHER, 


When art thou fairest, Nature? When her hood 
Pale Twilight dons, and o’er the quiet vale 
Fares forth, to hear within the silent wood 
The plaintive story of the nightingale ; 
And, in the dim and drowsy light of eve, 
The spider loves its subtle snare to weave. 


Or art thou fairest in the morning hour, 
When daylight dances on the daisied lea ; 
And birds sing forth their matins from the bower, 
And blossom-banners float from every tree : 
When sunshine sparkles from the stream, and all 
The jocund earth seems one bright festal hall ? 


Nay, thou art ever fair! in every mood, 
Through every season, and at every hour ! 
’Tis but the heart where sinful thoughts intrude, 
That doubts thy beauty, and rejects thy power : 
Why—why should evil mingle with our blood, 
Since only they are happy who are good ? 


Thine is a glorious volume, Nature! each 
Line, leaf, and , are filled with living lore ; 
Wisdom more pure than sage could ever teach, 
And all philosophy’s divinest store ; 
Rich lessons rise where’er thy tracks are trod— 
The book of Nature is the book of God. 








R. Carper CampBeEi.. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH.—JEREMY BENTHAM. 


We are anew race; we are the creatures of a new era, not per- 
fectly risen, but dawning upon us. Never yet has mankind stood in 
the position which we occupy—so full of knowledge, so full of the 
past—of a past unparalleled in the history of civilization. The art of 
printing, at its origin, re-peopled the world: from that hour man was 
called to another destiny, distinct from that of his former generation. 
A general principle assumed an universal power, and was assured of 
a certain, if slow result. Wisdom, no longer confined to the cabinet 
of the clerk, or the cloister of the monk, ceased to be a mere specula- 
tion; it became an active force, and was doomed, of necessity, to 
become—a sovereign ruler. Its career forms a variety of epochs: we 
have passed through many; we are entering upon one—not of 
thought, not of meditation. Those who have preceded have thought 
and meditated for us: we are entering upon an epoch in which it is 
our part to act. The plans of one generation are left for the next to 
execute. Society travels faster than the law. Never was there a 
time in which government was more perfectly anatomized, its veins 
and arteries, its principle of life, its tendency to destruction, more 
thoroughly inquired into and ascertained, than during the last fifty 
years. In some countries it has been practically laid before us, ex- 
posed and dissected; and in those countries, though at a fearful 
cost, some advantages have been obtained by such experience. But 
in ours—what has been done?—wise men have thought; legis- 
lators have written ; politicians and statesmen have observed ; know- 
ledge has been easy of access; has been sought after, and acquired. 
But what, we say, has it as yet produced? The grossest errors 
and absurdities still crowd our criminal code and our statute book ; 
our prisons are schools for vice; our peasantry are left without 
instruction; our system of taxation represses industry; our poor- 
laws are a premium upon want. Until a new Parliament is called, 
the very assembly of the people continues a burlesque upon their 
representation. It is just at this moment, as we have observed, 
when a new era is rising upon us—that those with whose thoughts 
we burn, who have been the lights which will still direct our foot- 
steps, have passed simultaneously away. They have passed away ; 
and as the Lacedemonians swore to their lawgiver, we ought to 
swear—to follow and obey them till they return. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Sir James Mackintosh, then studying, we believe, for medicine, 
first came into notice as an antagonist of the most powerful writer 
of the preceding age, and in an answer to that writer’s most 
masterly production. It was at a time when we hardly knew 
which to admire most, the mighty revolution which was taking place 
in France, or the brilliant declamation which an Englishman had 
poured out against it.—It was at the time when the follies and vices, 
and possible calamities of that Revolution had been painted with all 
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the sophisms of rhetoric, and all the colouring of poesy by Mr. 
Burke, that Mr. Mackintosh, a young and unknown man, put forth 
his celebrated vindication of that great Event. In the same strain 
of thought, and in almost the same style of eloquence as the 
work it contended against, the “ Vindicia Gallice” was exactly that 
sort of publication which was most suited to the taste and most 
likely to obtain the honourable notice of the person it was addressed 
to. Perhaps it was as much owing to this as to the merit of the per- 
formance itself, that its great and remarkable success (for remarkable 
we cannot help deeming that success, nothwithstanding its ability) is 
to be attributed. As the work of a young man of twenty-four, the 
“ Vindicize Gallice” is a very superior composition ; but as a political 
writing, it was equalled and surpassed by Priestley ; and, in style at 
least, more particularly by Paine. 

Mr. Mackintosh, about this time, betook himself to the profession 
of the law, and the first case of any eminence in which he appeared 
was that of the prosecution of M. Peltier, editor of “The Ambigu,” 
—a prosecution, the memory of which remains as a monument of the 
littleness of Napoleon, and, we must say, of a weak and miserable 
compliance to that tyrant’s wishes in ourselves—totally unworthy of a 
rreat nation. Not a word was there in M. Peltier’s publication, or 
Monsieur Chenier’s ode, which had not then been, and since was, 
uttered in the British senate—not a word of which a good French- 
man could be ashamed, or for which he could have been punished in 
his own country, if a shadow of that liberty had remained there which 
so much had been sacrificed to procure. General Bonaparte had vio- 
lated the law—he was accused of having done so; he had erected a 
tyranny, and he was called a tyrant—and for these truths, which it was 
impossible to dispute—for these truths, which the whole world was say- 
ing and repeating, the Attorney-General of Great Britain prosecuted 
the poor editor of a newspaper, and obtained a verdict. “Is it to crown 
a traitor that France has punished her ancient kings? No! guilty 
ambition shall know that there is nothing inviolable but the rights of 
the people and their laws!” Was any one now to say—* Was it to 
destroy the Liberty of the Press that Paris rose on the days of July? 
—if Louis Philippe be a tyrant, he will find it as difficult to reign as 
did ever Charles X.” If such words were said—and we don’t know 
who would object to say them—we can hardly fancy that M. de Tal- 
leyrand would make a formal complaint to our Government and 
induce Sir Thomas Denman to proceed against them, “ as contain- 
ing a gross and infamous libel, disgraceful to the English press, &c. 
&c. &c.” What rendered this prosecution ludicrous, was the abuse 
that not only our own papers, but our own legislators and statesmen, 
had been pouring forth on every individual who had successively 
distinguished himself in the Revolution—what rendered it danger- 
ous, was the absolute power which the First Consul had acquired 
over every other free press in Europe. The commencement of the 
pleading of Mr. Mackintosh is a fine piece of noble and classic elo- 
quence :— 

“ Certainly, circumstanced as he (my client) is, the most refreshing prospect 


which his eye can rest upon is an English jury; and he feels with me gratitude 
to the Ruler of empires, that, after the wreck of every thing else ancient and 
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venerable in Europe—of all established forms and acknowledged principles—of 
all long subsisting laws and sacred institutions—we are met here administering 
justice after the manner of our forefathers, in this her ancient sanctuary. Here, 
then, parties come to judgment—one the master of the greatest empire on the 
earth, and the other a weak, defenceless fugitive, who waves his privilege of 
having half his juty com of foreigners, and puts himself with confidence 
upon a jury entirely English. Gentlemen, there is another view in which this 
case is highly interesting, important, and momentous—and, I confess, I am ani- 
mated to every exertion I can make, not more by a sense of duty to my client 
than by a persuasion that this cause is the first of a series of contests with the 
Freedom of the Press. Viewing this, then, as I do, as the first of contests be- 
tween the greatest power upon earth and the only press which is now free, I 


cannot help calling upon you to pause before the great earthquake swallow up 
all the freedom that remains among men 


“ Every press on the Continent, from Palermo to Hamburgh, is enslaved — 
one place only remains where the Press is free, protected by our Government 
and our patriotism. It is an awfully proud consideration—that venerable fabric, 
raised by our ancestors, still stands unshaken amidst the ruins that surround us.” 


And again, towards the conclusion :— 


“In the days of Cromwell, he twice sent a satirist upon his government to be 
tried by a jury, who sat where this jury now sit. The scaffold upon which the 
blood of the monarch was shed was still in their view ; the clashing of the bayo- 
nets which turned out the Parliament was within their hearing—yet they main- 


tained their integrity, and twice did they send his Attorney-general out of court 
with disgrace and defeat.” 


This speech, and a most splendid one it is, was called by the then 
Attorney-General “the most brilliant he had ever had occasion to 
hear.” Lord Ellenborough, at that time on the bench, pronounced a 
similar opinion. Madame de Stael, whose native eloquence was well 
adapted to do it justice in a translation, translated and circulated it 
throughout Europe. It is not, however, without faults; the argu- 
ment of insinuating that the obnoxious passages might not be really 
intended to attack Napoleon, as Swift did not mean by his defence 
of atheism really to defend it, is too quibbling and fine-drawn to suit 
the bolder tone of warning and expostulation with which it is mingled. 
At all events, though the fame of the orator gained much by this dis- 
play, the briefs of the advocate received but little increase; and it 
was in consequence of this circumstance, we presume, that Mr. Mack- 
intosh commenced his lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations in 
Lincoln’s-inn Hall. Of these lectures we can only speak from repu- 
tation, which accords them unanimous praise. 

It was as much to the tone of politics displayed in these lectures 
as to the celebrity they acquired, that the rs CT of Peltier owed a 
situation now offered him of Recordership in Bombay, which he ac- 
cepted. After seven or eight years passed in India, Sir James 
returned to England, and was shortly afterwards brought into Parlia- 
ment by the Whig Opposition. It is from this time that his par- 
liamentary career commenced. On all questions of foreign policy— 
on the Alien Bill—on Religious Toleration—on the Slave Trade—on 
Reform in Parliament—on the right of our Colonies to Self-govern- 
ment, he took a prominent part, and always on the right side. 
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Sir James Mackintosh. 


EXTRACTS AND OPINIONS. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN, 


“ A Right Hon. Gentleman had taken credit for the subdued and mild tone 
which Ministers had adopted at Verona. But it was not when the liberties ofa 
free people were about to be violated—when the principles on which the free 
constitution of England rested were openly assailed, that the mild and delicate 
language of the drawing-room ought to be held by the representatives of this 
country: that nice and measured tone, expressive more of a sense of weakness 
or of apathy than of the dignity of a great nation, brought to his recollection the 
satirical description of Mr. Pope— 


* But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice; 
Babo observes he lash’d no sort of vice ; 
Horace would say, Sir Billy served the Crown, 
Blunt could do business, Higgins knew the town ; 
In Sappho touch the feelings of the sex, 
In reverend Bishops note some small defects.’ ” 


SETTLEMENT OF GREECE. 


“ He believed that he was the first who had presented a petition for the esta- 
blishment of the independence of Greece, and he congratulated them that the 
end was about to be obtained by the simple but effectual means pointed out in 
that petition.” 

THE ALIEN BILL, 


“ No lawyer had ever yet proved it to be consistent with the law of the coun- 
try, and no statesman had ever yet shown it to be at all necessary for the tran- 
quillity of the empire. He should not at present employ more words upon this 
tyrannical and execrable Bill, which he would always call execrable and tyran- 
nical so long as the liberty of speech was left him.” 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION—THE JEWS. 


“To do good unto all men, and to love one’s neighbour as one’s self, were 
vital principles of Christianity. To do good to a whole community, and in do- 
ing that to do good to all mankind, was undoubtedly a Christian duty, and so 
sacred, he might say, that it had been placed by the divine author of our religion 
among his first precepts. Love thy neighbour as thyself was one of the chief 
principles of that religion—and who, according to its divine author, was to be 
considered as our neighbour? He begged the House to recollect the comment- 
ary on that word.” 


We shall finish the few extracts which our space allows from a 
speech on the Criminal Laws :— 


‘< Ifa foreigner were to form his estimate of the people of England from a 
consideration of their penal code, he would undoubtedly conclude that they were 
a nation of barbarians. This expression, though strong, was unquestionably 
true ; for what other opinion could a humane foreigner form of us when he found 
that in our criminal law there were two hundred criminal offences against which 
the punishment of death was denounced, upon twenty of which only that punish- 
ment was ever inflicted —that we were savage in our threats, and yet were feeble 
in our execution of punishments—that we cherished a system which in theory 
was odious, but which was impotent in practice from its very severity—that in 
cases of high treason, we involved innocent children in all the consequences of 
their father’s guilt—that in cases of corruption of blood we were even still more 
cruel, punishing the offspring when we could not reach the parent—and that on 
some occasions we even proceeded to wreak vengeance upon the bodies of the 
nanimate dead? If the same person were told that we were the same nation 
which had been the first to give full publicity to every part of our judicial system 
—that we were the same nation which had established the trial by jury, which, 
blameable as it might be in theory, was so invaluable in practice—that we were 
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the same nation which had found out the greatest security which had ever been 
devised for individual liberty, the writ of habeas-copus, as settled by the Act of 
Charles II.—that we were the same nation which had diseovered the full bless- 
ings of a representative government, and which had endeavoure¢ to diffuse them 
throughout every part of our free empire, he would wonder at the strange ano- 
malies of human nature which could unite things that were in themselves so totally 
incompatible. If the same foreigner were, in addition to this, told that the 
abuses which struck so foreibly on his attention were the abuses of the olden time, 
which were rather overlooked than tolerated, he might perhaps relent in his 
judgment, and confer upon us a milder denomination than that of barbarians; 

ut if, on the contrary, he were told that influence and authority, learning and 
ingenuity, had combined to resist all reformation of these abuses as dangerous 
innovations—if he were informed that individuals, who from their rank and 
talents enjoyed not an artificial, but a real superiority, rose to vindicate the 
worst of these abuses, even the outrages on the dead, and to contend for them 
as bulwarks of the constitution and landmarks of legislation, he would revert to 


his first sentiments regarding us, though he might perhaps condemn the barba- 
rism of the present instead of the barbarism of the past generation.” 

Indeed, it is for his labours in endeavouring to introduce improve- 
ments into our criminal law, however slight those improvements are, 
that we are particularly indebted to Sir James Mackintosh, because 
here every improvement, however slight, is of the dearest importance. 
It does appear to us so clear and indisputable that every punishment 
should be as certain as possible to follow upon an offence, that there 
should be as little room as possible left in the criminal’s mind to 
dwell, as the human mind in such situations is apt to do, on the 
chance of total escape from punishment, or even the probability of its 
remission—lIt is so certain, as is wisely stated by Mr. Wakefield, that 
where there is one instance in twenty which offers a favourable view 
of the consequences of his crime, it will be that view alone which 
will be open to the eye of the person meditating it—that there is no- 
thing we can conceive so injurious to the ends of justice—and here 
we say nothing of the feelings of humanity—as that severity in a 
penalty which creates a doubt as to the prosecution. The majorit 
of offenders whose offence is of death, consider the statute book 
as their shield of safety—the few who suffer, excite pity for their 
fate rather than disgust for their guilt. 

For murder, and murder alone, do the feelings of the citizen " 
pathize with the severity of the sentence; nor can any system He tab. 
ter contrived than the present for leaving vice unpunished and making 
the law odious. As chairman of a committee in 1819, and in’ pur- 
suance of its report, Sir James Mackintosh introduced six Bills in the 
course of May 1820. Only three of these, however, were at the time 
persisted in; and in the Commutation of Punishment Bill, only four 
offences were suffered to remain out of the eleven it was intended to 
commute. ‘The remaining seven (among which were “ making a false 
entry in a marriage register ;” “sending threatening letters ;” “ ma- 
liciously cutting serges ;” “ harbouring offenders against the Revenue 


Act, when returned from transportation,” were expunged in the 
House of Lords, which, says “The Quarterly,” “ acted’ on this occa- 
sion as a floodgate against the tide of legislation which is now rolling so 
impetuously through the House of Commons.” 

We return to Sir James Mackintosh as an orator; and here we 
‘shall cite the opinion of an American traveller :— 
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“ Sir James Mackintosh,” he says, ‘is, I think, a much better writer than 
speaker, although a very powerful orator on the whole. He is fluent and ani- 
mated, but too florid and studied to appear natural. I can hardly teli what he 
wants to make him a fine speaker, except it be nature, or that art which supplies 
its place in some degree.” . 

The critique is just: Sir James Mackintosh never spoke on a sub- 
ject without displaying, not only all that was peculiarly necessary to 
that subject, but all that a full mind, long gathering and congesting, 
has to pour forth upon any subject. e ay fie without being 
antithetic, was artificial and ornate. The action voice were vehee 
ment, but not passionate ; the tone and conception of the argument, 
of too lofty and philosophic a strain for those to whom, generally 
speaking, it was directed. It was impossible not to feel that the per- 
son addressing you was a profound thinker, delivering a laboured 
composition. Sir James Mackintosh’s.character as a speaker, then, 
was of that sort acquired in a thin House, where those who have 
stayed from their dinner, have stayed for the purpose of hearing what 
is said, and can, therefore, deliver up their attention undistractedly to 
any knowledge and ability, even if somewhat prolixly. put forth, which 
elucidates the subject of discussion. We doubt if all great speeches 
of a legislative kind would not require such an audience, if they never 
travelled beyond the walls within which they were spoken. e pas- 
sion, the action, the movement of oratory which animate and trans- 
port a large assembly, can never lose its effect when passion, action, 
movement are in the orator’s subject—when Philip is at the head of 
his Macedonians, or Catiline at the gates of Rome. The emotions 
of fear, revenge, horror, are emotions that all classes and descriptions 
of men, however lofty or low their intellect, may feel :—here, then, 
is the orator’s proper field. But again: there are subjects, such as 
many, if not most, of those discussed in our House of Commons, the 
higher bearings of which are only intelligible to a certain order of un- 
derstandings. The reasoning proper for these, is not understood, and 
cannot, therefore, be sympathised with—by the mass. In order not to 
be insipid to the few, it is almost necessary to be dull to the many. 
If our Houses of legislature sat with closed doors, they would be the 
most improper assemblies for the discussion of legislative questions 
that we can possibly conceive.. They would have completely the 
tone of their own clique. No one would dare or wish to soar above 
the common-places which find a ready echoing cheer; all would 
indulge in that vapid violence against persons which the spirit 
of party is rarely wanting to applaud. But as it is, the man of supe- 
rior mind, standing upon his own strength, knows and feels that he is 
not speaking to the lolling, lounging, indolently listening individuals 
stretched on the benches around him: he feels and knows that he is 
speaking to, and will obtain the sympathy, of all the great and 
enlightened, spirits of Europe; and this bears and buoys him up 
amidst any coldness, impatience, or indifference, in his immediate 
audience. _ When we perused the magnificent orations, of Mr. 
Burke, which transported. us in our cabinet, and were told that his 
rising was the dinner-bell in the House of Commons; when we heard 
that some of Mr. Brougham’s almost gigantic discourses were de- 
livered amidst coughs and impatience ; and when, returning from our 
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travels, where we had heard of nothing but the genius and eloquence of 
Sir James Mackintosh, we encountered him ourselves in the House of 
Commons,—on all these occasions we were sensible—not that Mr. 
Burke's, Mr. Brougham’s, Sir James Mackintosh’s eloquence was less, 
but that it was addressed to another audience than that to which 
it was apparently delivered. Intended for the House of Commons 
only, the style would have been absurdly faulty; intended for the 
public, ‘it was august and correct. There are two different modes of 
obtaining a Parliamentary reputation: a man may rise in the country 
by what is said of him in the House of Commons, or he may rise in 
the House of Commons by what is thought and said of him in the 
country. Some debaters have the faculty, by varying their style and 
their subjects, of alternately addressing both those without and within 
their walls, with effect and success. Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Canning were, and Lord Brougham is of this number. Mr. Burke, 
and Sir James Mackintosh spoke to the reason and the imagination 
rather than to the passions; and this, together with some faults of 
voice and manner, rendered these great orators, (for t orators 
they were,) more powerful in the printed reports than in the actual 
delivery of their speeches. We ourselves heard Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s great, almost wonderful, speech upon Reform. We shall never 
forget the extensive range of ideas, the energetic grasp of thought, 
the sublime and soaring strain of legislative philosophy with which he 
charmed and transported us; but it was not so with the House 
in general. His Scotch accent, his unceasing and laboured vehe- 
mence of voice and gesture; the refined and speculative elevation of 
his views, and the vast heaps of hoarded knowledge he somewhat pro- 
lixly produced, displeased the taste and wearied the attention of men 
who were far more anxious to be amused and excited than instructed 
or convinced, We see him now! his bald and singularly formed 
head working to and fro, as if to collect, and then shake out his ideas ; 
his arm viclently vibrating, and his body thrown forward by sudden 
quirks and starts, which, eful as they were, seemed rather pre- 
meditated than inspired. is is not the picture which Demosthenes 
would have drawn of a perfect orator, and it contains some de- 
fects that we wonder more care had not been applied to remedy. 
Those who wish to consider Sir James Mackintosh as a meta- 
physician we principally refer to the Supplement of the Encyclopedia ; 
for our own part, we consider him, as a philosopher, to have been 
profound in scattered thoughts, but crippled and vague in his notions 
of any entire system—and constantly oppressed beneath the stores of 
a memory that seems at last to have numbed and deadened all the 
more creative faculties. 

As a conversationalist, Sir James Mackintosh was almost without a 
competitor. The companion of all the most distingui men of his 
own time, Sheridan, Parr, Burke, Romilly—as intimately acquainted 
with all the great men of antiquity; with a mind yom with 
ancient lore and modern anecdote; equally ‘¥eady on all subjects, 


phil y, history, politics, personal narrative, (and most that was re- 
cmostesllig Uh Week’ taat rewankable patledwiteh ter fast Be sabd 
to have ceased, passed under his eyes ;) eloquent without pomposity ; 
learned without pedantry; gay, and even witty, without affectation ; 
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there never was a man possessed of more advantages for colloquial 
intercourse—and great as his loss must be:to the public in general, it 
is those who knew .and appreached:/him, even the most’ distantly, 
depoed he. stoner the: most ee ly 
2D Sir James Mackintosh is not ‘greatly “to be 
Bs ow volumes which he wrote for-a: iniseeliansoats publication 
are laboured, not correct; tedious, and not wise. 

In_ his, general .skill,in, composition, the want -of asniunivl ear is 
often pertonala: his periods frequently halt.and: limp, ‘and’ seem, 
at last, to.sink beneath the burthen of the: fine wentls with ‘whielr ‘he 
has loaded them. .. 

When we look back: on:the life of this distinguished maniniidigtiit 

guished in. the paths of politics, philosophy, and literature, possessing 
the highest order of talents, the best desire to render those talents 
useful, and that situation. in.the. state. which; of all others, would 
seem the. best calculated to aid his. abilities and wishes ;——and 
then consider the little, with all these advantages and excellent dis- 
positions, which; during a long life, he. was .able: to: perform—it be- 
comes impossible not to acknowledge. the defects in a system which 
set. such. strong barriers against: the, prevalence of truth and talent! 
It can hardly have met. with too severe or exaggerated censure. At 
the same time, however, that the current. of opinion seemed to be 
checked. and still, it was in reality gliding insensibly, but strongly 
on,—propelled by the breath ef those illustrious men, who, after 
having preached and spread the religion of a new era, have died 
amidst the triumph of their Faith. 





JEREMY BENTHAM.* 


And that grey-haired, venerable old man, whom all who beheld 
him loved to look on, has turned to common earth, changed into 
unconscious gases and metals, never again to originate thoughts, such 
as those ef which he has left behind him an ample store, and which 
will yet do their work in the regeneration of the world! This indeed 
gives. a humbling sensation to the pride of man. That which was 
Bentham, has lost the power of thinking, and all that was human in 
the-most kindly of earthly beings, ‘is' now of no more’ account than 
the materiel of the commonest reptile, which has passed away its 
existence, studying how to inflict the greatest portion of evil ‘on 
its fellow-creatures, for the gratification’ of ‘selfish passions. Yet 
it was a glorious thing to look on him while im ‘life, to behold 
that moulded “head, that’ most benevolent ‘face, in’ which ‘al- 
most childlike simplicity’ contended with godlike intéllect, and both 
blended. in. universal sympathy, while his loose grey hair stream- 
ed: over his shoulders, and played in the wind, as’ he pursued his 
evening walk of meditation, around the still ‘garden ’ wherein the 
peony Milton was erst } accustomed to contemplate. “How has he 





* To the above on Mackintosh, we think this the best place to add the follow- 
ing eloquent mead sed Bentham, from the pen of * J etog ede 
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been libelled amongst the unthinking herd, owing to their narrow 
comprehension of the word “ utility!” Loving all beauty, and,as 
keenly alive to the perception of it as any Greek of the olden time, 
it has been held that he thought nothing worth pursuing, save the 
study of the regulation of supply and demand, for the common- 
est corporeal and mental wants. That he liked poetry, and was 
fond of botany, is a sufficient answer to such a supposition. He 
wrote on abstruse matters, because he thought the comprehension of 
such matters essential to human happiness, but he did not, therefore, 
dislike the lighter sources of innocent pleasure. We shall not soon 
look upon his like. Even now, his handwriting of a few weeks’ lapse 
is before us, clear, distinct, and comprehensive, at the age of eighty- 
five years; and it is with sorrow that we peruse it. 

Others have possessed knowledge without its bringing forth the fruit 
of wisdom. The knowledge of Bentham was combined with wisdom 
of the most exalted class, and the most self-sacrificing beneficence. 
His outset in life was as an equity barrister, and the little practice 
which he attained to, was marked as the evidence of a high order of 
intellect. We know not his history farther back, but it must contain 
much matter of curious speculation. The most trifling acts and 
words of such a man are of importance,—to know the source from 
which so noble an intellect was fed,—whence the first rills of know- 
ledge sprang. Happy will be the lot of that man to whom it shall be 
given to unfold the accurate biography of the most powerful advocate 
of the true interests of suffering humanity, who ever yet drew 
breath on English soil. 

By the death of his father he attained independence, after, it is 
said, a somewhat penurious life: young, rich, and highly intellectual, 
and moreover of comely presence, a wide field of ambition opened to 
him, with the promise of a fruitful harvest in whatever sphere of 
public life he chose to pursue. But selfishness was abhorrent to him, 
and he clung only to sympathy. He abandoned the practice of mis- 
chievous laws, and retired wholly from public life in the flower of his 
age, to devote himself in seclusion to the unwearied study of those 
branches of knowledge which he held it essential to human happiness 
should be rightly comprehended. ‘Through good report, and through 
evil report, he steadfastly pursued the object which his reason had 
analysed, and pronounced desirable. He turned neither to the right 
nor to the left, either for praise or blame; fear dwelt not in him, and 
“aya could not move him from his purpose ; his reflection was that 

e individually might perish, but that his principles must survive, and 
though thrillingly alive to the approval of the discriminating amongst 
his fellow creatures, his integrity could not be stirred from the strict 
path of duty for the sake of gaining popularity. He gathered a 
rich harvest of wisdom to distribute in the charity of universal 
love and benevolence, without one selfish thought, without a pro- 
spect of personal gain. He wrought nofor a nation, he wrought 
for. the human race; he made them incalculably his debtors, yet, 
without heeding the amount, without ever adverting to it, he still 
continued labouring unceasingly for their benefit. The human race 
he considered as his children, and wayward as they were, he gave 
up his mind for their maintenance; a treasury not lightly to be ex- 
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hausted. They are yet young, and they cannot appreciate -the 
wealth he has left them. As they search into it, theit surprise will 
increase. The mere fertility of his writings is in itself extraordinary, 
and a remarkable instance of what one man may accomplish; but 
when we reflect on the variety and profundity of knowledge they 
display, that each line, each word, is pregnant with thought, the 
strongest mind feels itself give way to the sensation of wonder. 

Wisdom has too long been held to be synonymous with austerity— 
knowledge with supercilious dignity, at least amongst superficial 
people. The amiable and blameless life of Bentham has withered 
up that ancient lie. A childlike simplicity of manner, an engaging 
affectionate disposition, and an unstudied habitual kindness of 
friendly intercourse, were his most conspicuous traits.* He was a 
pure concentration of benevolence, seeking his only reward in the 
thrilling consciousness that he was doing universal good. In com- 
mon intercourse he respected the feelings of the meanest equally 
with the highest. He never willingly gave pain, nor shrank from 
the infliction of it, or the suffering it, when he deemed it essential 
to the service of humanity. Never lived there a human being, in 
whom wisdom, knowledge, integrity, and perfect love, were all so 
intimately blended, and so earnestly devoted to the service of a 
race, who, so far from thanking him for his labours, scarcely knew 
that he existed, and when they gleaned the knowledge, they in most 
cases used it for the purpose of vilifying him, So it must ever be 
till human intellect shall be more widely expanded than is at present 
the case. The refined and honest man, who shrinks with disgust 
from pandering to the passions of the herd, cannot expect to be their 
idol, even if his nature would permit him to wish it. 

While in life, his spirit had ever been devoted to the service of his 
féllows, and his last act was to devote his material frame to the same 
purpose, with the object of removing a mischievous prejudice which 
had been largely productive of evil to his fellows. We were present 
at the lecture read by his attached friend over his earthly remains, 
not to a large audience, but to an audience marked by all the ex- 
ternal signs of a developement of intellect, such as is rarely gathered 
together in one assembly. Whoso looked around upon that audience, 
must have remarked to his own mind, that the spirit which had 
animated the clay before him was not all dead. The sympathy 
was indeed deep. The voice of the lecturer was choked by his 
emotions. 

The lightning flashed, and the thunder rolled, and the Heavens 
wept while the oration was spoken over the mortal remnants of the 
benefactor of the human race, amidst the silence of his sorrowing 
friends, The superstition of the ancient days would have believed 
that his spirit was passing to Heaven on the wings of the storm, and in 
those days a statue would have been raised to his memory, as to a God. 
They who knew him in life, know that the influence of his spirit rests 
around them, and upon them, and that his best sepulchral monument 
will be the increasing reverence of the human race. The latest joy 





* In dining with him if he observed you to favour any especial dish—it was sure to 
re-appear the next time you met him at his table. 
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he experienced in life was in the knowledge that the charter of the 
freedom of Ifis fellow countrymen was sealed. It would seem as 
though he had lingered on but to behold the successful achievement 
of the work to which he had so mainly contributed, ere his spirit left 
his frame, as though he had apostrophized his country—*“ Let now 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation !” 
The chords of sympathy have been rudely strained by his loss, though 
the days he had numbered were many. 


Junius REDIvIivus. 





We have given insertion to the above remarks without entering at 
present into that more detailed criticism which the works of Ben- 
tham require, and will shortly receive, at our hands; nor have we 
commented on the manner in which this wonderful man collected 
and built up, from the opinions he found dispersed and scattered, a 
systematic and stupendous pile of his own. 

And now, it is hardly possible to conclude this article without 
drawing something like a comparison, not only between the two emi- 
nent men we have been speaking of, but between the manner—in 
which each passed his existence. One we see distinguishing himself 
almost as a boy—distinguishing himself how variously! —in the 
closet as the author; at the bar or the chair as the philosopher; in 
the seat of justice as the judge; on the bench of the House of Com- 
mons as the orator and the legislator—versatile, eloquent, persever- 
ing. He dies after a long career, and all of a sudden he appears to 
us to have been rather squandering away his time and abilities than 
purchasing from them any solid happiness or real glory. Nothing 
remains of him: he has perished; nor can we believe that in the 
fret and fever of a life which belied his character, for the life was 
active, and the character indolent, he found that pleasure which 
a calm philosophy should have brought. His speeches may be ran- 
sacked by some youthful orator to find materials for his own; but 
to the great bulk of mankind they exist no longer; and even if 
they did, there is necessarily so much that is personal and pass- 
ing so much of the spirit of party; of the desire for power, in a 
political career, that the pure beauty of the doctrine is sullied and 
effaced by the passions of the individual. How much more holy, how 
much more satisfactory, if it were in the ordinary possibility of man 
to obtain it, were that intellectual retirement, in which every treasure 
that the mind acquires is accumulated and retained for a great and 
immortal purpose—a purpose which gives a general tone to every 
feeling, an universal character to every thought ; which makes of the 
Philosopher's mind the mirror of the Universe—a purpose such as 


was that of Mr. Bentham’s life—the benefit of mankind—the instruc- 
tion of the human race! by 


H. 
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THE STATE OF THE POOR IN A MANUFACTURING TOWN.* 


‘“* Tue physical and moral evils by which we are surrounded may be more easily 
avoided when we are directly conscious of their existence.’”-—‘‘ The sensorium of the 
animal structure, to which converge the sensibilities of each organ, is endowed with a 
consciousness of every change in the sensations to which each member is liable.” —* Pain 
thus reveals to us the existence of evils which, unless arrested in their ; Benn 
insidiously invade the sources of vital action. Society were well preserved did a similar 
faculty preside, with an equal sensibility, over its constitution, making every order im- 
mediately conscious of the evils affecting any portion of the general mass, and thus ren- 
dering their removal equally n or the immediate ease, as it is for the ultimate 
welfare, of the whole social system. The mutual dependance of the individual members 
of society, and of its various orders, for the supply of their necessities and the gratifi- 
cation of their desires, is acknowledged, and it imperfectly compensates for the want of 
a faculty resembling that pervading consciousness which presides over the animal 
economy. But a knowledge of the moral and physical evils oppressing one order of 
the nr: is by these means slowly communicated to those which are remote ; 
and general efforts are seldom made for the relief of partial ills, until they threaten to 
convulse the whole social constitution.” —pp. 3, 4. 


Such is the formula which Dr. Kay undertakes to illustrate ; the arrival of the 
Cholera upon our shores having directed the public attention more particularly 
to the state of the poor, who have generally been found most obnoxious to its ra- 
vages. The Manchéster Boards of Health having provided tabular queries for 
the purpose, individuals were appointed, whose investigations form the basis of 
Dr. Kay’s very able pamphlet. 

The township of Manchester chiefly consists of dense masses of houses, inha- 
bited by the manufacturing population, As may be expected, the rapid growth 
of the cotton manufacture has attracted hither labourers from every of the 
empire, and “ Ireland has poured forth the most destitute of her hordes to su 
ply the constantly increasing demand for labour.” Dr. Kay attributes the de- 
moralization, and the consequent poverty and degradation of the inhabitants, 
partly to this source. 


‘* Debased,” he says, ‘‘ alike by ignorance and pauperism, they have discovered, with 
the savage, what is the minimum of the means of life upon which existence may be 
prolonged. They have taught this fatal secret to the population of this country. As 
competition, and the restrictions and burdens of trade, diminished the profits of capital, 
and consequently reduced the price of labour, the contagious example of ignorance, and 
a barbarous disregard of forethought and economy exhibited by the Irish, spread. The 
colonization of savage tribes has ever been attended with effects on civilization as fatal 
as those which have marked the progress of the sand-flood over the fertile plains of 
Egypt. Instructed in the fatal secret of subsisting on what is barely necessary to life, 
the labouring classes have ceased to entertain a laudable pride in furnishing their houses, 
and in multiplying the decent comforts which minister to happiness. What is superflu- 
ous to the mere exigencies of nature is too often expended at the tavern ; and for the 
provision of old age and infirmity, they too frequently trust either to charity, to the supy 

rt of their children, or to the protection of the Poor Laws.”—*‘ Prolonged and ex- 

austed labour, continued from day to day, and from year to year, is not calculated to 
develope the intellectual or moral faculties of man. The dull routine of a ceaseless 
drudgery, in which the same mechanical process is incessantly repeated, resembles the 
torment of Sisyphus—the toil, like the rock, recoils perpetually on the wearied operative 
The Mind gathers neither stores nor strength, from the constant extension and retraction 
of the same muscles—the Intellect slumbers in supine inertness, but the grosser parts of 
our nature attain a rank developement. To condemn man to such severity of toil; is, in 
some measure, to cultivate in him the habits of an animal. He becomes reckless—he 


disregards the distinguishing appetites and habits of his species—he neglects the com- 





* The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes employed in the Cot- 
ton Manufacture in Manchester. By J. J. Kay, M.D. 
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forts and delicacies of life—he lives in squalid wretchedness, on meagre food, and ex- 
pends his superfluous gains in debauchery.” —pp. 7, 8. 


Dr. Kay gives a fearful account of the mode of life and habits of these drudges, 
nd the diseases thereby induced ; concluding with the following paragraph :— 


** We cannot wonder that the wretched victim, invited by those haunts of misery and 
crime—the gin-shop and the tavern, as he s to his daily labour, should endeavour 
to cheat his suffering of a few moments by the false excitement procured by ardent spi- 
rits; or that the chanel artisan, driven by ennui and discomfort from his squalid 
home, should strive, in the delirious dreams of a continued debauch, to forget the re- 
membrance of his reckless improvidence—of the destitution, hunger, and uninterrupted 
toil, which threaten to destroy the remaining energies of his enfeebled constitution.”—p.12. 


The Inspectors’ reports referred principally to the state of the streets and 
houses, local nuisances, and other more general evils. The state of the streets 
powerfully affects the health of the inhabitants—confined air and noxious exhala- 
tions lower the tone of the system and depress the physical energies; for this 
reason, we find that contagious diseases are, in these situations, most rapidly 


propagated. 


‘* The operation of these causes is exceedingly promoted by their reflex influence on 
the manners. ‘The houses in such situations are uncleanly, ill-provided with furniture ; 
an air of discomfort, if not of squalid and loathsome wretchedness, pervades them ; they 
are often dilapidated, badly drained, and damp; and the habits of their tenants are 
gross. They are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and uneconomical ; at once spendthrifts and des- 
titute ; denying themselves the comforts of life, in order that they may wallow in the 
unrestrained licence of animal appetite. An intimate connexion subsists among the 
poor, between the cleanliness of the street and that of the house and person. Uneco- 
nomical habits and dissipation are almost teanporehty allied ; and they are so frequently 
connected with uncleanliness, that we cannot consider their concomitance as altogether 
accidental. ‘The first step to recklessness may often be traced in a neglect of that self- 
respect, and of the love of domestic enjoyments, which are indicated by personal sloven- 
liness and discomfort of the habitation: hence the importance of providing, by police 
regulations or general enactment, against those fertile sources, alike of disease und de- 
moralization, presented by the gross neglect of the streets and habitations of the poor.” 
—pp- 15, 16. 


In Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 10, with Nos. 13 and 14, which contain a large pro- 
portion of the poor, we find 579 streets, 243 of which are altogether unpaved ; 
and 307 containing heaps of refuse, deep ruts, stagnant pools, &e. Replies to 
the tabular inquiries relating to dwellings, afford equally remarkable, if not more 
disgusting results: suffice it to say, that out of 6951 houses examined, 2565 
wanted whitewashing, 1435 were reported as damp, and 2221 entirely wanting 
necessary conveniences. In one street, called Parliament-street, there appears 
only one for 380 inhabitants, and this built in a narrow passage, which must, 
consequently, prove a fertile source of contagion and disease. 


** Cess-pools, with open grids, have been made close to the doors of the houses, in 
which disgusting refuse accumulates, and whence its noxious effluvia constantly exhale.” 
—‘‘ Unwilling to weary the patience of the reader by extending these disgusting details, 
it may suffice to refer generally to the wretched state of the habitations of the poor, 
ee throughout the whole of the districts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4: the houses, too, gene- 
rally built back to back, having therefore only one outlet—no yard, no privy—and no 
receptacle for refuse. Consequently, the narrow, unpaved streets, in which mud and 
water stagnate, become the common receptacles of offal and ordure: often low, damp, 
ill-ventilated cellars exist beneath the houses.” —‘‘ The streets in the districts where the 
poor reside are generally unsewered, and the drainage is consequently superficial.” 

‘* Much less can we obtain satisfactory statistical results concerning the want of fur- 
niture, especially of bedding, and of food, clothing, and fuel. In these ts, the 
habitations of Irish are most destitute—they can scarcely be said to be furnished. 
They contain one or two chairs, a mean table, the most scanty culinary apparatus, and 
one or two beds, loathsome with filth. A whole family is often accommodated on a 
single bed ; and sometimes a heap of filthy straw, and a covering of old sacking, hide 
them in one undistinguished heap, debased alike by penury, want of economy, and dis- 
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solute habits. Often more than one family lived in a damp cellar, containing only‘®ne 
room, in whose pestilential atmosphere from twelve to sixteen persons were an arw & t 
P- 19. 


We will not follow our author in his terrible details relating to the pauper 
lodging houses; those frightful sources of contagion, where, ‘ without distinction 
of age or sex, careless of all decency, they are crowded in small and wretched 
apartments, the same bed receiving a succession of tenants, until too offensive 
even for their unfastidious senses.” 


The following we extract, as a little bit of graphic description :— 


‘“« A portion of low, swampy ground, liable to be frequently inundated, and to con- 
* stant exhalation, is included between a high bank, over which the Oxford Road passes, 
and a bend of the river Medlock, where its course is impeded by weirs. This unhealthy 
spot lies so low that the chimneys of its houses, some of them three stories high, are little 
above the level of the road. About two hundred of these habitations are crowded to- 
gether in an extremely narrow space,.and are inhabited by the lowest Irish. Most of 
these houses have also cellars, whose floor is scarcely elevated above the level of the 
water flowing in the Medlock. The soughs are destroyed, or out of repair; and these 
narrow abodes are in consequence damp, and on the slightest rise of the river, which is 
a frequent occurrence, are flooded to the depth of several inches. This district has 
been frequently the haunt of hordes of thieves and desperadoes, who defied the law, and 
is always inhabited by a class resembling savages in their appetites and habits. It is 
surrounded on every side by some of the largest factories of the town, whose chimneys 
vomit forth dense clouds of smoke, which hang heavily over this insalubrious region.” — 
p- 21. 


We may naturally inquire as to the wages of labour in. these loathsome and 
impoverished districts. 

Tn the various branches of cotton-spinning, the labourer in general, “ with the 
exercise of an economy, without which even wealth may be wasted,” can earn 
sufficient to support him with decency and respectability: the average, young 
and old, children and adults, being from nine shillings to twelve shillings per 
week. A man with a family, therefore, is placed in a situation of comparative 
affluence. But, alas! these means are too generally consumed by improvidence 
and vice! The introduction of the power-loom, on the contrary, has occasioned 
a temporary embarrassment; and the hand-loom weavers, though they labour 
fourteen hours daily, earn only, on the average, from five to eight shillings per 
week. These consist mostly of Irish workmen, who are, in consequence, most 
liable to all the causes of moral and physical depression we have before noticed. 

Dram-shops, and the new houses for the sale of beer, we hesitate not to assert, 
are the most fertile sources of dissipation and distress. In the poorer and most 
wretched. parts of our communities, we generally find by far the greatest propor- 
tion of these nuisances. ‘Some idea may be formed of the influence of these 
establishments on the health and morals of the people,” says Dr. Kay, “from 
the following statement, drawn up by Mr. Braidley, the Boroughreeve :—He 
observed the number of persons entering a gin-shop in five minutes, during eight 
successive Saturday evenings, and at various periods, from seven o’clock until 
ten. The average result was 112 men and 163 women, or 275 in forty minutes, 
which is equal to 412 per hour,”—p. 35. 


“ Visiting Manchester,” says Dr. Kay, ‘‘ the Metropolis of the Commercial System, 
a stranger regards with wonder the ingenuity and comprehensive capacity, which, in 
the short space of half a century, have here established the staple manufacture of this 
kingdom. He beholds with astonishment the establishments of its merchants—monu- 
ments of fertile genius and successful design: the masses of capital which have been 
accumulated by those who crowd upon its mart, and the restless but sagacious spirit 
which has made every part of the known world the scene of their enterprise. Ihe 
sudden creation of the mighty system of commercial organization which covers this 
country, and stretches its arms to the more distant seas, attests the power and. the 
dignity of man. Commerce, it appears to such a spectator, here gathers in her store- 
houses the productions of every clime, that she may minister to the happiness of a fa- 
voured race. When he turns from the great capitalists, he contemplates the fearful 
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strength only of that multitude of the labouring a which lies like a slumber- 
ing giant at their feet. He has heard of the turbulent riots of the people—of machine 
breaking—of the secretand sullen organization which has suddenly lighted the torch of 
incendiarism, or wellnigh uplifted the arm of rebellion in the land. He remembers that 
political desperadoes have ever loved to tempt this population to the hazards of the 
swindling game of revolution, and have scarcely failed. In the midst of so much 
opulence, however, he has disbelieved the cry of need.” —p. 46, 47. 


Want-of cleanliness, forethought, and economy, being found invariably con- 
nected with dissipation and disease ;—to inculcate habits of decency and pru- 
dence will be found of great utility as the means of our moral an social re- 
generation. Not the least evils attending the introduction of Irish labourers into 
our manufacturing towns have been the pernicious examples of uncleanly habits 
and debasing propensities. 


** Ere the moral and physical condition of the operative can be much elevated, a 
general system of education must be introduced. If,” says McCulloch, * we would 
really improve the condition of the lower classes, if we would give them better habits, 
as well as make them better workmen, we ought to endeavour to make them acquainted 
with the principles that must determine their condition in life. The poor ought to be 
taught that they are in a great measure the architects of their own fortune ; that what 
others can do for them is trifling indeed compared with what they can do for themselves ; 
that they are infinitely more interested in the preservation of the public tranquillity than 
any other class of society ; that mechanical inventions and discoveries are always su- 
premely advantageous to them; and that their real interests can only be effectually 
promoted by their displaying greater prudence and forethought.” 


Dr. Kay informs us that— 


** In Liverpool a charitable society exists, denominated the ‘ Provident,” whase Mem- 
bers include a great number of the most influential of the inhabitants. The town is 
subdivided into numerous districts, the inspection and care of which is committed to 
one or two members of the association. ey visit the people in their houses, sym- 
pathize with their distresses, and minister to the wants of the necessitous ; but above 
all, they acquire, by their charity, the right of inquiring into their domestic arrange- 
ments, of instracting them in domestic economy, of recommending sobriety, cleanliness, 
forethought, and method. Every capitalist might contribute much to the happiness of 
those in his employ, by a similar exercise of enlightened charity. He might establish 
provident associations and libraries amongst his people. Cleanliness, and a proper at- 
tention to clothing and diet, might be enforced. He has frequent opportunities of dis- 
couraging the vicious, and of re the improvident. By visiting the houses of 
the operatives, he might advise the multiplication of household comforts and the culture 
of domestic sympathies. Principle and interest admonish him to receive none into his 
employ unless they can produce the most satisfactory attestations to their character. 

\bove all he should provide instruction for the children of his workpeople : he should 
stimulate the appetite for useful knowledge, and supply it with appropriate food. Hap- 
pily such a system is not left to conjecture. In large towns serious obstacles oppose 
its introduction ; but in Manchester more than one enlightened capitalist confesses its 
importance, and has made preparations for its — In the country the facilities 
are greater, and many sstablichments might be indicated which exhibit the results of 
combined benevolence and intelligence. One example may suffice. Twelve hundred 
yersons are employed in the factories of Mr. Thomas Ashton of Hyde. This gentleman 
vas erected commodious buildings for his workpeople, with each of which he has con- 
nected every convenience that ministers to comfort. He resides in the immediate 
vicinity, and has frequent opportunities of maintaining a cordial association with his 
operatives. Their houses are well furnished, clean, and their tenants exhibit eve 
indication of health and happiness. Mr. Ashton has built a school, where 640 chil- 
dren, chiefly belonging to his establishment, are instructed on Sunday.” “A library, 
connected with this school, is eagerly resorted to, and the people frequently read 
after the hours of Jabour have expired. An infant school is, during the week, attended 
by 280 children, and in the evenings others are instructed by masters selected for the 
purpose. The factories themselves are certainly excellent examples of the cleanliness 
and order which may be attained by a systematic and persevering attention to the ha bits 
of the artisans.”’—p, 63 — 65. 
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The following is an extract from “ A Minute ef Deaths among the Spinners, 
Piecers, and Dressers, employed at the works of Mr. Thomas Ashton in Hyde, 
Jrom 1819 to 1832.” 


‘* We have no orphans at this place, neither have we any family receiving parochial 
relief, nor can we recollect the time when there was any such. The different clubs 
or sick-lists among the spinners, dressers, overlookers, and mechanics here, allow ten 
or twelve shillings per week to the members during sickness, and from six to eight 

uads to a funeral, which applies also to the member’s wife, and, in some cases, one 

alf or one-fourth to the funeral of a child. The greatest amount of contributions to 
these funds have in mo one year exceeded five shillings and sixpence from each 
member.” 


We thank Dr. Kay for his labours. He has produced a work that no right 
mind can read without the most melancholy and solemn reflections. What an 
awful responsibility such conditions of mortality impose upon the Legislature 
and the Government! With many of Dr, Kay’s conclusions we disagree, and 
there are times when we could wish he had adopted a more simple and natural 
style; but his facts are startling—his benevolence unquestionable. Two reflec- 
tions force themselves upon us in closing this painful work. The first, that if 
nothing else proved the necessity of Legislative Reform, this book would prove 
it! Good God! and is this the condition of large masses of our fellow crea- 
tures whom we make laws to govern! The heart sickens—the blood boils—to 
turn from such facts and to recall the words of the hollow rhetorician———“ works 
weil!” What a system !—what results! Another reflection is the imperative 
necessity of smoothing the path to knowledge, of removing those hateful taxes 
which obstruct the moral air from the poor man’s mind—of establishing a 
sound, a lasting, a wise system of National Education. Pray God that our 
Lawgivers meet in the next Parliament with a deep and undisguised sense of 
their great duties—that they lay aside all those hypocrisies—that jargon 
about the proper season, and the exact moment by which the good postponed 
is the momently accumulation of agony—and of guilt!—Human happiness— 
human life. Great God! can we dare to palter with such a stake! We con- 
clude with Dr. Kay’s own wise and admirable warning :— 


‘* The operative population constitutes one of the most important elements of society, 
and, when numerically considered, the magnitude of its interests and the extent of 
its power assume such vast proportions, that the roy which neglects them is allied to 
madness. If the higher classes are unwilling to diffuse intelligence among the lower, 
those exist who are ever ready to take won of their ignorance ; if the will not 
seek their confidence, others will excite their distrust: if they will not endeavour to 
promote domestic comfort, virtue, and knowledge among them, their misery, vice, and 
prejudice, will prove volcanic élements, by whose explosive violence the structure of 
society will be destroyed,” 
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ANOTHER EPIC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Ir is not usual, anywhere, to review books before ‘they are published; on the 
Continent, however, such things sometimes happen; and the Master-piece of 
the Germun Muse, our readers know, was first printed in a periodical. With- 
out such a medium of publication, the Messiah of Klopstock, it is probable, 
would never have been published. Our countrymen, we suspect, are not more 
willing than.their neighbours, to buy and read “ Another Epic.” If the “ Pa- 
radise Lost” were now published for the first time, we doubt whether it would 
not fall dead from the press. It does not, therefore, follow that we ought to 
introduce to our readers the “ Spirits and Men” of the Author of “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes ;” yet it may be worth while to know what sort of an heroic poem a 
self-educated man can write; and we are quite sure that his epic, whatever 
merit it may have, could not be published at this time, in the usual way, without 
great risk, This article then may be considered as a sort of partial publication 
of it. As we cannot afford to make long extracts, we will quote a passage or 
two from the Preface, which will, perhaps, give a tolerably good general idea of 
what the Poem is. 

“ * The World before the Flood’ has furnished four English poets with noble 
subjects for poetry. 

«The Paradise Lost’ is totally unlike all the poetry that has followed it. 
Even in the controversial metaphysics of his poetry, Milton has found no rival ; 
and although Byron, in his ‘ Cain,’ has combined the most touching tenderness 
with a lofty sublimity, still it may be said, with truth, of the Bard of our Re- 
public, that he has never been imitated. 

“ Byron’s ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ which has furnished me with a title, is full of 

which none but he could have written ; and it also affords some in- 
stances of the facility with which the noble bard could extract honey from any 
flower, or weed, however humble. He has transcribed, almost literally, the 
dying words of Eugene Aram: ‘ What am I better than my fathers? death is 
natural, and necessary.’ He was no dramatist, but he knew how to borrow 
from a page which he could not have written, and in this instance he borrowed 
wisely, ‘ The Human heart in Despair,’ furnished him with a truth, which 
Bacon wrote long before; but Bacon wrote it unendangered, and not so well. 

“¢ The Loves of the Angels’ is an invaluable gem, which will rank, not 
with the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ but with the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock.’ Sometimes, indeed, we cannot help thinking, that the author might have 

rriwigged his angels with advantage. But I beg pardon—it is no longer 
fishionable for young coxcombs to wear wigs. 

“ Montgomery’s ‘ World before the Flood’ is deficient in action, and does 
not contain one well-drawn character. But the incidents, though they are cer- 
tainly not too numerous, are unequalled in permanent interest. Perhaps there 
is nothing in all poetry superior to the passage describing the return of Cain, 


‘ When young and old went forth to meet their sire.’ 


I think the poem is too spiritual; mine, on the contrary, ‘ is of earth, earthy.’ 
But while the eagle soars to the sun, the dog may breathe pure air on the moun- 
tains below; and whether he be the humble friend of the beggar or the prince, 
still it is with man that he is familiar. 

“ If it is asked, why I presume to choose ground which has already occupied 
all that is transcendant in genius? I answer, that I choose it for that very reason. 
I may reasonably think, that hael can have no equal as a painter; but if 
Correggio had thought so, he could not with truth have said, * And I, too, am a 
painter!’ Perhaps, there is nothing in art, which the human mind will not yet 
surpass, except the masterpieces of Shakspeare. What! not the sublimity of 
Milton ? No, Milton has not surpassed Dante. But who can hope to surpass 
the heart-crushing pathos of Byron? Ford equalled that pathos; and who 
reads him? But Correggio did not —— Raphael. True; and what then ? 
My book, however contemptible it may be, will perhaps be better than it could 
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have been, had I not determined to write with patos examples before me, and 
in the presence, as it were, of the conquerors of Time. 

‘“‘ T have been seriously warned, that some of my characters are unscriptural, 
and therefore improper. I —_ they are not liable to this objection. The cha- 
racters alluded to are four. e one most blamed is Timna—the Spirit of Abel 
—in whom I have wished to personify that power which is called genius. No 
fact being better established than that every great improvement in the condition 
of the human race may be traced to some mechanical invention, much of the 
interest of the story is founded on this fact, and on the meetings of Timna with 
his brother Cain, who, under the name of Shemeber, wanders homeless on the 
earth, deploring and suffering the consequences of his crime, yet doomed to die 
only with the world in which he became the first homicide. I am also blamed 
for giving virtues to Iambres, one of the fallen angels. Formed for incessant ac- 
tion, it was once his office ‘and his delight, to accompany and control the 
comets in their courses; but doomed, for his revolt, to watch the gates of Eden, 
he steals thence, at times, to gaze unseen on the widowed Zillah, whom he loves 
with a pure and passionate affection, and to whose lifeless form he ¢lings in de- 
spair, when it floats on the waters which have entombed man and his works. 
But the great fault of my subject, I confess, is the supposed necessity of destroy- 
ing the world, in consequence of the wickedness of its inhabitants. Did the 
Creator do his work imperfectly? He could, or he could not, have prevented 
the catastrophe. After all, this is the great metaphysical difficulty, founded on 
the existence of evil—into which all other difficulties resolve themselves, when 
we attempt, with our limited faculties, to unveil the inscrutable.’ It is, however, 
a difficulty which must be met—it cannot be evaded ; I have, therefore, endea- 
voured to represent in the character of Joel, Christ the creator, and future Re- 
deemer, first trying to avert, and then, with almost human sympathy, deplori 
the inevitable ruin of the work of his hands. For part of this conception, 
have the poetical authority of Milton ; and it is not, I hope, though I am told 
it is, theologically objectionable.” 

The poem begins with an exordium followed immediately by a descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the World before the Flood, from which we copy a few 
lines. 


‘ 
“<T sing of men, and angels, and the days 
When God repented him that he had made 
Man on the earth; when crimes alone won praise, 
When the few righteous were with curses paid, 
And none seem’d vile as they whom truth betray’d. 


“ But these—are these the flowers of Paradise, 
That bloom’d when man before his Maker stood, 
Offering his sinless thoughts in sacrifice 
On mountain tops, or where the warbling wood 
Became his altar? Lo! this finger’d flower 
That round the settee window weaves a bower, 
Is not the woodbine! but that lowlier one, 

With thick green leaves, and spike of dusky fire, 
Enamour’d of the thatch it grows upon, 

Might be the house-leek of rude Hallamshire, 
And would awake, beyond divorcing seas, 
Thoughts of green England’s peaceful cottages. 
Yes, and this blue-eyed child of earth, that bends 
Its head on leaves, with liquid diamonds set, 

A heav'nly fragrance in its sighing sends ; 

And though ’tis not our downcast violet, 

Yet might it haply to the zephyr tell 

That "tis belov’d by village maids as well. 

Thou little, dusky, crimson-bosom’d bird, 
Startling, but not in fear, from tree to tree! 
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I never erst thy plaintive love-notes heard, 

Nor hast thou been a suppliant erst to me 

For table crumbs, when winds bowed branch and stem, 
And leafless twigs form’d winter’s diadem. 

No, thou art not the bird that haunts the ge 
Storm-pinch’d, with bright black eyes ind tones of flame 
I look on things familiar, and yet strange ; 

Known, and yet new ; most like, yet not the same ! 
I hear a voice, ne’er heard before, repeat 

Songs of the past! But Nature’s voice is sweet 
Wherever heard ; her works, wherever seen, 

Are might and beauty to the mind and eye; 

To the lone heart, though oceans roll between, 

She speaks of things that but with life can die ; 
And while, above the thundering Gihon’s foam, 
That cottage smokes, my heart seems still at home, 
In England still, though there no mighty flood 
Sweeps like a foaming earthquake from the clouds ; 
But still in England, where rock-shading wood 
Shelters the nt’s home, remote from crowds, 
And shelter’d once as noble hearts as e’er 


Dwelt in th’ Almighty’s form, and knew nor guilt nor fear. 


** How like an eagle, from his mile-high rock, 
Down swoops the Gihon, smitten into mist 
On groaning crags, that, thunder-stunn’d, resist 
The headlong thunder and eternal shock, 
Where, far below, like ages with their deeds, 
The watry anarchy doth foam and sweep! 
Now, wing'd with light, which vollied gloom succeeds ; 
Now, beautiful as Hope, or wild and deep 
As Fate’s last mystery ; now swift and bright 
As human joy, then black as horror’s night! 
And high above the torrent, yet how near 
The cottage of the woodman, Thamar, stands, 
Gazing afar, where Enoch’s towers appear, 
And distant hills that look on farther lands. 
Beautiful cottage ! breathe thy air of balm, 
Safe as a sleeping cloud when heav’n is calm ; 
Smile—like an exiled patriot on the bed 
Of death, with not a friend to close his eyes— 
Smile, in the brightness of the sunset red, 
On all that pride strives vainly to despise. 
Beautiful cottage! with an earnest tear, 
My soul hath sworn, grief never enter’d here! 
Have I, then, found on earth the long-sought heav’n, 
Where man’s associate, sorrow, never came, 
Where humbled sin ne’er wept to be forgiven, 
And falsehood’s cheek ne’er blush’d with truth and shame? 
Alas! lone cottage of the mountain’s brow ! 
All that wan grief can teach thine inmates know. 
I look upon the world before the flood 
That vainly swept a sinful world away ; 
Vainly—if tyrants still disport in blood, 
If they who toil are still the spoiler’s prey, 
If War, Waste, Want, Rebellion, now as then, 
Rave over nations grown in folly grey, 
And earth, beneath the feet of woe-worn men 
Stull groaning, cries ‘ Redemption cometh !! When? 
Oh, World before the Flood, thou answerest not, 
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Though, still importunate, I question thee! 

Shall I, then, am thee as thou seem’st afar, 
Seen through the mist of years, a moral blot, 

Too like the world that is, and long may be? 
Spirits and Men! Spirits that were, and are ! 

Th worlds grow old in darkness, I will write 
The drama of your deeds, with none to aid, 

And none to praise my song; not ill repaid 
Even by the pleasing labour of my choice ; 

And, haply, not in vain I lift my voice, _, 
Intent to teach the future by the past, 

If Truth, like death long shunn’d, is met at last.” 


The following lines introduce the Spirit of Abel, under the name of Timna, 
to his descendant, Zillah :— 





“ Midnight was past; the children of the dead 
Slept; but the widow kiss’d his stiffening form, 
Laid out his limbs, and wept; then o’er him threw 
Her snowy bridal robe, and, like a worm, 
Sank on his bréast convolved, but not in pain. 
Lo, when she waked to thought and gtiet agit 
A lovely blue-eyed youth before her stood, 
With golden ringlets and an angel’s grace, 
And all the sweetness of the fair and good, 
And more than mortal sorrow in his face, 
On his young cheek th’ unfaded rose was white, 
And from his sodden hair the rain of night 
Dripp’d. ‘ Give me shelter till the morn,’ he cried ; 
‘I’m tir’d and cold.’ 
‘ Whence com’st thou, pallid one?’ 
‘From Eden’s forest, where the spectres glide.’ 
‘ Where is thy home ?” 
‘In heav’n, or I have none.’ 
‘ Where are thy parents ?’ 
‘ Here no love-taught bird 
Is motherless, like me. But thou hast heard 
My Father whisper, and it shakes th’ abode 
Of the archangels.’ 
‘Tell me, hast thou, then, 
No friends ?’ 
‘Yes, many friends ; the great good God, 
The sinless spirits, and all righteous men.’ 
* Where dwell’st thou ?’ 
‘Everywhere. In summer woods 
I sleep, and where the fountains of the floods 
Sing in the caves that give the viper birth. 
The clouds look on me from the hurried sky ; 
They know their homeless brother of the earth, 
And all the winds accost me as they fly, 
Still asses Hye me through the desert glad.’ 
* Who art thou ?” 
‘I am Timna, call’d the sad, 
Because fond mothers still are doom’d to see 
Their most unhappy sons resemble me ; 
Timna, at whose 5. Puget oh spirits flee ; 
Who sleeps beneath the roof of amethyst, 


And the spacious silken-broider’d floor ; 
From courts and palaces with scorn dismiss’d, 
But sometimes welcom’d by the helpless poor, 
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And all the children of the forest know 

The leveret’s playmate, the lark’s bed-fellow. 

Yet manless deserts bound not Timna’s reign, 
Untaught by me, the patriot toils in vain ; 

I am the light of all far-shining minds ; 

The midnight sage, the city know me well, 

And in my smile the houseless poet finds 

Strong wine, and bread, and fire unquenchable.’” 


In the following extract, the anxiety of the Author to shorten the distance 
which separates his far-off subject from our sympathies, is again evident. The 
words in italics will explain our meaning :— 


“ But Zillah slept not. Till the morning broke 
She watch’'d, in desolation and despair, 
Senseless to all but woe. The guardian oak 
Moan’d o’er the roof it sheltered ; the thick air 
Labour’d with doleful sounds; the night-bird shriek’d 
Thrice ; with strange boom mourn’d Gihon’s bordering wood, 
Unheard by her; and on the hearth-stone grey, 
The cricket of the World before the Flood 
Bounded unseen. But when the infant day 
(While the low casement’s leaves and flowers all shook 
In the fresh breeze) darted a brightening look 
On the poor cottage, and with rosy beam 
Lit up into a smile the features pale 
Of the stiff corpse, she started with a scream, 
Like one who feels the earth beneath him fail ; 
For, like a sweet but gather’d rose, life seem’d 
To linger yet with silence and decay ; 
But on dark orbs the golden morning beam’d, 
Though on the dead the lifeless blush still lay 
So fair, so life-like, that despair was fain— 
No, not to hope—but yet to weep again. 


We will now bring before the reader another of the poet’s “Spirits and 
Men :”— 


“‘ No friendly neighbour, in his sad attire, 
Came to see Thamar in his last home laid ; 
None sooth’d the children, none bewail’d the sire ; 
All shunn’d the house proscrib’d. But Eber made, 
Beneath the loftiest tree that crown’'d the steep, 
His brother’s narrow bed of lasting sleep, 
And hallow’d it with curses; low and dread 
He mutter’d threats of vengeance o’er the dead. 
No solemn priest the ritual grand inton’d, 
No mournful bell toll’d for the doom of all ; 
But o’er his lifeless form affection moan’d, 
And kings might envy Thamar’s funeral ; 
Borne to the tomb by all he lov’d in life, 
Around him wept son, daughter, brother, wife. 
And Timna rais’d the sweetest voice that e’er 
Was heard beneath the azure canopy : 
‘ Rest, woe-worn man, that knew’st nor crime nor fear ! 
Sweet after toil is rest. Thou now art free, 
Enfranchis’d slave! full well thy task is done, 
Although the fateful work is but begun.’ 
Then all was silent, save the deep-drawn sigh, 
And bursting sob. But soon strange sounds were heard, 
That rous’d the echoes ; and, approaching nigh, 
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The sun-bright car of Baalath a d, 
Drawn by six outstretch’d stead, thet scorn’d the rein 
O’er which th’ affrighted drivers shriek’d in vain. 
Groaning, with shaken forelock, each swift horse 
Shot from his eyes the shiver'd light abroad, 
Couch’d close his ears, and in his sightless course 
Beat up the thunder from the granite road : 

Wild as the foam of Gihon, backward stream’d 
The toss of frighted manes. The pale slaves scream’d, 
In terror for their lord. All, stooping low, 

With bloody whip and spur, all follow’d fast, 

And power-adoring Jared, hopeless now, 

Beheld the fluctuating car, aghast, 

Yet resolute with Baalath to die. 

The King alone, though not to danger blind, 

Sat undismay’d in kingly dignity ; 

He only worthy seem’d to rule mankind. 

Like brandish’d torches steeds and chariot flash’d, 
Like rushing flames along the rugged path ; 

And lo, th’ unsleeping height, whence Gihon dash’d 
From rock to rock, a giant iu his wrath! 

Still onward, onward, steeds and chariot blazed ; 
The mourners started from their woe and gaz’d! 
But at that moment, from the,depth sublime, 

A man arose, grey-hair'd, of thoughtful mien, 
Grey-hair’d, and yet no pencil mark of Time 

On his fresh cheek or lofty brow was seen: 

He, rising like the Spirit of the flood, 

Suid to the frantic steeds * Stand!” and they stood. 
Jared again breath'd freely, and all eyes 

Look’d on the stranger. There was in his face 
Severest Leauty. Something of the skies 

Seem’d mix’d up with his clay ; a heavenly grace 
Awed in his action. Young to every eye, 

Yet old he seem’d, as if eternity 

Had felt the weight of years ; or gloom and light, 
Deathless and co-incarnate, mov’d and spoke ; 

A human presence with a spirit’s might, 

That was ere death was, yea, ere morning broke 

On lands where life was not, save life that fear’d 
Nor shroud nor worm. As when heaven’s fire hath sear'd 
The early verdure of a giant wood, 

Thron’d on the mountains, still the living shade 
Renews its pride, though smitten, so he stood— 
Like placid Jove, in marble undecayed, 

Gazing on time with death-defying eye, 

And throning on his brow divinity.” 


We must conclude our notice of this unpublished poem, with an extract 
which is indeed of earth, earthy. The means which the author has used, to en- 
list the sympathies of the reader in his favour, differ from those of all his prede- 
cessors; for while he writes over his picture, “ it is six thousand years since,” 
we see plainly that he thinks only of the times in which we live. 





“ Then in sweet tones, yet deep and terrible, 
Timna—like Truth denouncing Guilt—addressed 


Th’ astonish’d son of Hamath, the severe : 
» * * * * 


Pleas’d with thy people’s bane, thy law of force , 
Thou gazest smiling on a realm undone, 
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And know’st not that thou gazest on a corse 

Whose features swell and redden in the sun, 

While the fat death-worms, in their hungry strife, 
Make an abhorr’d caricature of life : 

See, where, unseen, their loathsome feast they share ! 
See—why wilt thou not see—that Death is there! 
But, hark ! thy victims bid me speak thy doom! 
Truth, told to thee, shall be to thee a lie, 

And falsehood, truth. Friendship, and love shall bloom, 
Like venomous flowers, to thee ; thy jaundiced eye, 
Hating their innocence, shall gloat on weeds ; 

And cherish’d foes shall rule thee, and thy deeds. 
And thou on Danger’s lap thy rest shall take, 

Till, thunder-stunn’d and black, he wake, and gaze 
On lightnings that the earth's deep centre shake ; 
Then, rush, for very dread, into the blaze, 

Dead with a single shriek ; while all who hear 

That one wild yell, die also in their fear.” 





In closing these extracts we must entreat the author to continue a 
Poem so full of power and beauty: whether or not he has been right 
in making any character the personification of an idea—remains to be 
proved. We at present incline to think it not exactly consistent 
with the Epic simplicity. In forming too an Epic Poem, Mr. Elliott 
must remember that all beauty of detail is nothing, if the conception 
itself be not great, natural, and majestic. In short, an Epic is the 
only Poem, not even excepting Tragedy—in which the Great Whole 
is the paramount consideration—in which melody of verse and 
beauty of illustration are auxiliaries only—aiding, not creating, the 
desired effect. We say this from kindness and from respect, anxious 
that our author should consider no time—no labour—bestowed on 
his main plot and the conduct of his interest as mis-spent—and de- 
siring that a Poet who may do and has done so much for the glory of 
English Literature, should come prepared and warned to that great 
undertaking in which one man only since the English Language was 
formed, can be said to have won immortality. 

In the extracts we have given (and those lines in the last extract 
printed in Italics prove the epic sublimity to which the Poet can 
arrive)—we do hope, and we do believe that we proclaim that he- 
raldry which belongs only to the attributes of the loftiest rank. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AT OXFORD.* 


We admired the trim and retired garden for some minutes in 
silence, and afterwards each answered in monosyllables the other's 
brief expressions of wonder. Neither of us had advanced a single 
step beyond the edge of the thicket through which we had entered; but 
I was about to precede, and to walk round the magic circle, in order 
fully to survey the place, when Shelley startled me by turning with 
astonishing rapidity, and dashing through the bushes and the gap in 
the fence with the mysterious and whimsical agility of a kangaroo. 
Had he caught a glimpse of a tiger crouching behind the laurels, and 
preparing to spring upon him, he could not have vanished more 
promptly, or more ~s * I was habituated to his abrupt move- 
ments, nevertheless his alacrity surprised me, and I tried in vain to 
discover what object had scared him away. I retired, therefore, to the 
gap, and when I reached it, I saw him already at some distance, pro- 
ceeding with gigantic strides nearly in the same route by which we 
came. I ran after him, and when I rejoined him, he had halted upon 
a turnpike-road, and was hesitating as to the course he ought to 
pursue. It was our custom to advance across the country as far as 
the utmost limits of our time would permit, and to go back to Oxford 
by the first public road we found, after attaining the extreme dis- 
tance to which we could venture to wander. Having ascertained the 
route homeward, we pursued it quickly, as we were wont, but less 
rapidly than Shelley had commenced his hasty retreat. He had per- 
ceived that the garden was attached to a gentleman’s house, and he 
had consequently quitted it thus precipitately. I had already 
observed on the right a winding path that led through a plantation 
to certain offices, which showed that a house was about a quarter of 
a mile from the spot where I then stood. Had I been aware that the 
garden was connected with a residence, I certainly should not have 
trespassed upon it; but having entered unconsciously, and since the 
owner was too far removed to be annoyed by observing the intrusion, 
I was tempted to remain a short time to examine a spot which, 
during my brief visit, seemed so singular. The superior and highly 
sensitive delicacy of my companion instantly took the alarm on dis- 
covering indications of a neighbouring mansion: hence his mar- 
vellous precipitancy in withdrawing himself from the garnished 
retirement he had unwittingly penetrated; and we had advanced 
some distance along the road before he had entirely overcome 
his modest confusion. Shelley had looked on the ornate inclosure 
with a poet’s eye, and as we hastily pursued our course towards 
Oxford by the frozen and sounding way, whilst the day rapidly de- 
clined, he discoursed of it fancifully, and with a more glowing anima- 
tion than ordinary, like one agitated by a divine fury, and by the 
impulse of inspiring Deity. He continued, indeed, so long to enlarge 
upon the marvels of the enchanted grove, that I hinted the enchan- 
tress might possibly be at hand, and since he was so eloquent con- 
cerning the nest, what would have been his astonishment had he 
been permitted to see the bird herself. He sometimes described 
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with a curious fastidiousness the qualities which a female must pos- 
sess to kindle the fire of love in his bosom: the imaginative youth 
supposed that he was to be moved by the most absolute perfection 
alone. It is equally impossible to doubt the exquisite refinement of 
his taste, or “che boundless power of the most mighty of divinities ; 
to refuse to believe that he was a just and skilful critic of feminine 
beauty and grace, and of whatever is attractive, or that he was never 
practically as blind, at the least, as men of ordinary talent. How 
sadly should we disparage the triumphs of Love were we to maintain 
that he is able to lead astray the senses of the vulgar alone! In the 
theory of love, however, a poet will rarely err. Shelley's lively fancy 
had painted a goodly portraiture of the mistress of the fair garden, 
nor were apt words wanting to convey to me a faithful copy of the 
bright original. It would be a cruel injustice to an orator, should a 
plain man attempt, after a silence of more than twenty years, to 
revive his glowing harangue from faded recollections; I will not 
seek, therefore, to pourtray the likeness of the ideal nymph of the 
flower-garden. “Since your fairy gardener,” I said, “has so com- 
pletely taken possession of your imagination,”—and he was wonder- 
fully excited by the unexpected scene and his own splendid decora- 
tions—“ it is a pity we did not notice the situation, (for I am quite 
sure I should not be able to return thither,) to recover your Eden and 
the Eve whom you created to till it; and I doubt whether you could 
guide me.” He acknowledged that he was as incapable of finding it 
again as of leading me to that paradise to which I had compared it. 
“ You may laugh at my enthusiasm,” he continued, “but you must 
allow that you were not less struck by the singularity of that mys- 
terious corner of the earth than myself; you are equally entitled, 
therefore, to dwell there, at least in fancy, and to find a partner, 
whose character will harmonize with the genius of the place.” He 
then declared, that henceforth it should be deemed the possession of 
two tutelary nymphs, not of one; and he proceeded, with un- 
abated fervour, to delineate the second patroness, and to distin- 
guish her from the first. “No!” he exclaimed, pausing in the rapid 
career of words, and for a while he was somewhat troubled, “ the 
seclusion is too sweet, too holy, to be the theatre of ordinary love: 
the love of the sexes, however pure, still retains some taint of earthly 
grossness: we must not admit it within the sanctuary.” He was 
silent for several minutes, and his anxiety visibly increased. ‘The 
love of a mother for her child is more refined; it is more dis- 
interested, more spiritual ; but,” he added, after some reflection, “the 
very existence of the child still connects it with the passion, which 
we have discarded ;” and he relapsed into his former musings. “The 
love a sister bears towards a sister,” he exclaimed abruptly, and with 
an air of triumph, “ is unexceptionable.” The idea pleased him, and 
as he strode along he padgaan the trim garden to two sisters, affirm- 


ing, with the confidence of an inventor, that it owed its neatness to 
the assiduous culture of their neat hands ; that it was their constant 
haunt; the care of it their favourite pastime, and its prosperity, next 
after the welfare of each other, the chief wish of both. He described 
their appearance, their habits, their feelings, and drew a lovely pic- 
ture of their amiable and innocent attachment: of the meek and 
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dutiful regard of the younger, which partook, in some degree, of 
filial reverence, but was more facile and familiar; and of the pro- 
tecting, instructing, hoping fondness of the elder, that resembled 
maternal tenderness, but had less of reserve and more of sympathy. 
In no other relation could the intimacy be equally perfect ; not even 
between brothers, for their life is less domestic ; there is a separation 
in their pursuits, and an independence in the masculine character. 
The occupations of all females of the same age and rank are the 
same, and by night sisters cherish each other in the same quiet nest. 
Their union wears not only the grace of delicacy, but of fragility 
also ; for it is always liable to be suddenly destroyed by the marriage 
of either party, or at least to be interrupted and suspended for 
an indefinite period. He depicted so eloquently the excellence of 
sisterly affection, and he drew so distinctly, and so minutely, the 
image of the two sisters, to whom he chose to ascribe the unusual 
comeliness of the spot into which we had unintentionally intruded, 
that the trifling incident has been impressed upon my memory, and 
has been intimately associated in my mind, through his creations, 
with his poetic character. 

The prince of Roman eloquence affirms, that the good man alone 
can be a perfect orator,—and truly, for without the weight of a 
spotless reputation, it is certain that the most artful and elaborate 
discourses must want authority, the main ingredient in persuasion. 
The position is, at least, equally true of the poet, whose grand 
strength always lies in the ethical force of his compositions; and 
these are great in proportion to the efficient greatness of their moral 
purpose. If, therefore, we would criticise poetry correctly, and 
from the foundation, it behoves us to examine the morality of the 
bard. In no individual, perhaps, was the moral sense ever more 
completely developed than in Shelley; in no being was the per- 
ception of right and of wrong more acute. The biographer who 
takes upon himself the pleasing and instructive, but difficult and 
delicate task of composing a faithful history of his whole life, will fre- 
quently be compelled to discuss the important questions, whether his 
conduct, at certain periods, was altogether such as ought to be pro- 
posed for imitation; whether he was ever misled by an ardent ima- 
gination, a glowing temperament, something of hastiness in choice, 
and a certain constitutional impatience; whether, like less gifted 
mortals, he ever shared in the common portion of oink Qe 
tance; and to what extent? Such inquiries, however, do not fall 
within the compass of a brief narrative of his career at the University. 
The unmatured mind of a boy is capable of good intentions only, and 
of generous and kindly feelings, and these were pre-eminent in him. 
It will be proper to unfold the excellence of his dispositions, not for 
the sake of vain and empty praise, but simply to show his aptitude to 
receive the sweet fury of the Muses. His inextinguishable thirst for 
knowledge, his boundless philanthropy, his fearless, it may be, his 
almost imprudent, pursuit of truth, have been already exhibited. If 
mercy to beasts be a criterion of a good man, numerous instances of 
extreme tenderness would demonstrate his worth. I will mention 
one only. 


We were walking one afternoon in Bagley Wood; on turning 
F2 
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a corner, we suddenly came upon a boy, who was driving an ass. 
It was very young, and very weak, and was staggering beneath a 
most disproportionate load of faggots, and he was belabouring its 
lean ribs angrily and violently with a short, thick, heavy cudgel, At 
the sight of cruelty Shelley was instantly transported far beyond 
the usual measure of excitement: he sprang forward, and was about 
to interpose with energetic and indignant vehemence. I caught him 
by the arm, and to his present annoyance held him back, and with 
much difficulty persuaded him to allow me to be the advocate of the 
dumb animal. His cheeks glowed with displeasure, and his lips 
murmured his impatience during my brief dialogue with the young 
tyrant. ‘That is a sorry little ass, boy,” I said; “ it seems to have 
scarcely any strength.” —“ None at all; it is good for nothing.”—* It 
cannot get on; it can hardly stand; if any body could make it go, you 
would; you have taken great pains with it.”"——“ Yes, I have; but it is 
to no purpose !”—“ It is of little use striking it, I think.”"—*It is not 
worth beating; the stupid beast has got more wood now than it can 
carry ; it can hardly stand, you see !”——“ 1 suppose it put it upon its 
back itself?” The boy was silent: I repeated the question. “No; 
it has not sense enough for that,” he replied, with an incredulous 
leer. By dint of repeated blows he had split one end of his cudgel, 
and the sound caused by the divided portion had alarmed Shelley’s 
humanity: I pointed to it, and said, “ You have split your stick; it 
is not good for much now.” He turned it, and held the divided end 
in his hand, “The other end is whole, I see; but I suppose you 
could split that too on the ass’s back, if you chose ; it is not so thick.” 
—*It is not so thick, but it is full of knots; it would take a great deal 
of trouble to split it, and the beast is not worth that; it would do no 
good !”—“ It would do no good, certainly; and if any body saw you, he 
might say that you were a savage young ruffian, and that you ought 
to be served in the same manner yourself.” The fellow looked at me 
with some surprise, and sank into solemn silence. He presently threw 
his cudgel into the wood as far as he was able, and began to amuse 
himself by pelting the birds with pebbles, leaving my long-eared client 
to proceed at its own pace, having made up his mind, perhaps, to 
be beaten himself, when he reached home, by a tyrant still more un- 
reasonable than himself on account of the inevitable default of his ass. 
Shelley was satisfied with the result of our conversation, and I 
repeated to him the history of the injudicious and unfortunate inter- 
ference of Don Quixote between the peasant, John Haldudo, and his 
servant, Andrew. Although he reluctantly admitted, that the acri- 
mony of ee might often aggravate the sufferings of the op- 
pressed by provoking the oppressor, I always observed, that the 
impulse of generous indignation, on witnessing the infliction of pain, 
was too vivid to allow him to pause and consider the probable con- 
sequences of the abrupt interposition of the knight errantry, which 
would at once redress all grievances. Such exquisite sensibility and 
a sympathy with suffering so acute and so uncontrolled may possibly 
be inconsistent with the calmness and forethought of the philosopher, 
but they accord well with the high temperature of a poet’s blood. 

As his port had the meekness of a maiden, so the heart of the 
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young virgin who has never crossed her father’s threshold to en- 
counter the rude world, could not be more susceptible of all the 
sweet domestic charities than his: in this respect Shelley's dis- 
position would happily illustrate the innocence and virginity of the 
Muses. In most men, and especially in very young men, an exces- 
sive addiction to study tends to chill the heart, and to blunt the feel- 
ings, by engrossing the attention. Notwithstanding his extreme 
devotion to literature, and amidst his various and ardent speculations, 
he retained a most affectionate regard for his relations, and particu- 
larly for the females of his family: it was not without manifest joy 
that he received a letter from his mother, or his sisters. A child of 
genius is seldom duly appreciated by the world during his life, least 
of all by his own kindred. The parents of a man of talent may claim 
the honour of having given him birth, yet they commonly enjoy but 
little of his society. Whilst we hang with delight over the immortal 
pages, we are apt to suppose that the gifted author was fondly 
cherished; that a possession so uncommon and so precious was 
highly prized; that his contemporaries anxiously watched his going 
out and eagerly looked for his coming in; for we should ourselves 
have borne him tenderly in our hands, that he might not dash his foot 
against a stone. Surely such an one was given in charge to angels, 
we cry: on the contrary, Nature appears most unaccountably to 
slight a gift that she gave grudgingly; as if it were of small value, 
and easily replaced. An unusual number of books, Greek or Latin 
classics, each inscribed with the name of the donor, which had been 
presented to him, according to the custom on quitting Eton, attested 
that Shelley had been popular among his schoolfellows, Many of 
them were then at Oxford, and they frequently called at his rooms: 
although he spoke of them with regard, he generally avoided their 
society, for it interfered with his beloved study, and interrupted the 
pursuits to which he ardently and entirely devoted himself. 

In the nine centuries that elapsed from the time of our great 
founder, Alfred, to our days, there never was a student who more 
richly merited the favour and assistance of a learned body, or whose 
fruitful mind would have repaid with a larger harvest the labour of 
careful and judicious cultivation. And such cultivation he was well 
entitled to receive. Nor did his scholar-like virtues merit neglect ; 
still less to be betrayed, like the young nobles of Falisci, by a traitor- 
ous schoolmaster, to an enemy less generous than Camillus. No stu- 
dent ever read more assiduously. He was to be found book in hand 
at all hours; reading in season and out of season; at table, in bed, 
and especially during a walk; not only in the quiet country, and in 
retired paths; not only at Oxford, in the public walks, and High- 
street, but in the most crowded thoroughfares of London. Nor was 
he less absorbed by the volume that was open before him, in Cheap- 
side, in Cranbourn-alley, or in Bond-street, than in a lonely lane, or a 
secluded library. | Sometimes a vulgar fellow would attempt to insult 
or annoy the eccentric student in passing. Shelley always avoided 
the malignant interruption by stepping aside with his vast, and quiet 
agility. Sometimes I have observed, as an agreeable contrast to 
these wretched men, that persons of the humblest station have paused 
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and gazed with respectful wonder as he advanced, almost unconscious 
of the throng, stooping low, with bent knees and outstretched neck, 
poring earnestly over the volume, which he extended before him : for 
they knew this, although the simple people knew but little, that an 
ardent scholar is worthy of deference, and that the man of learning 
is necessarily the friend of humanity, and especially of the many. I 
never beheld eyes that devoured the pages more voraciously than his : 
I am convinced that two-thirds of the period of day and night were 
often employed in reading. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that out 
of the twenty-four hours, he frequently read sixteen. At Oxford, his 
diligence in this respect was exemplary, but it greatly increased after- 
wards, and I sometimes thought that he carried it to a pernicious ex- 
cess: I am sure, at least, that I was unable to keep pace with him. 
On the evening of a wet day, when we had read with scarcely any 
intermission from an early hour in the morning, I have urged him to lay 
aside his book. It required some extravagance to rouse him to join 
heartily in conversation; to tempt him to avoid the chimney-piece, 
on which commonly he had laid the open volume. “If I were to read 
as long as you do, Shelley, my hair and my teeth would be strewed 
about on the floor, and my eyes would slip down my cheeks into my 
waistcoat pockets; or at least I should become so weary and nervous, 
that I should not know whether it were so or not.” He began 
to scrape the carpet with his feet, as if teeth were actually lying upon 
it, and he looked fixedly at my face, and his lively fancy represented 
the empty sockets; his imagination was excited, and the spell that 
bound him to his books was broken, and creeping close to the fire, 
and, as it were, under the fire-place, he commenced a most animated 
discourse. Few were aware of the extent, and still fewer, I appre- 
hend, of the profundity of his reading; in his short life, and without 
ostentation, he had, in truth, read more Greek than many an aged 
pedant, who, with pompous parade, prides himself upon this study 
alone. Although he had not entered critically into the minute nice- 
ties of the noblest of languages, he was thoroughly conversant with 
the valuable matter it contains. A pocket edition of Plato, of Plu- 
tarch, of Euripides, without interpretation or notes, or of the Sep- 
tuagint, was his ordinary companion ; and he read the text straight- 
forward for hours, if not as readily as an English author, at least with 
as much facility as French, Italian, or Spanish. “ Upon my soul, 
Shelley, your style of going through a Greek book is something 
quite beautiful!” was the wondering exclamation of one who was 
himself no mean student. 

As his love of intellectual pursuits was vehement, and the vigour 
of his genius almost celestial, so were the purity and sanctity of his 
life most conspicuous. His food was plain and simple as that of a 
hermit, with a certain anticipation, even at this time, of a vege- 
table diet, respecting which he afterwards became an enthusiast in 
theory, and in practice an irregular votary. With his usual fond- 
ness for moving the abstruse and difficult questions of the highest 
theology, he loved to inquire, whether man can justify, on the 
ground of reason alone, the practice of taking the life of the in- 


ferior animals, except in the necessary defence of his life and of 
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his means of life, the fruits of that field, which he has tilled, trom 
violence and spoliation. “ Not only have considerable sects,” he 
would say, “denied the right altogether, but those among the ten- 
der-hearted and imaginative people of antiquity, who accounted it 
lawful to kill and eat, appear to have doubted, whether they might 
take away life merely for the use of man alone. ‘They slew their 
cattle not simply for human guests, like the less scrupulous butchers 
of modern times, but only as a sacrifice, for the honour and in the 
name of the deity; or rather of those subordinate divinities, to whom, 
as they believed, the supreme being had assigned the creation and 
conservation of the visible material world; as an incident to these 
pious offerings, they partook of the residue of the victims, of which, 
without such sanction and sanctification they would not have pre- 
sumed to taste. So reverent was the caution of a humane and pru- 
dent antiquity!” Bread became his chief sustenance, when his regi- 
men attained to that austerity, which afterwards distinguished it. He 
could have lived on bread alone without repining. When he was 
walking in London with an acquaintance he would suddenly run into 
a baker’s shop, purchase a supply, and breaking a loaf, he would offer 
half of it to his companion. “ Do you know,” he said to me one day 
with much surprise, “ that such an one does not like bread; did you 
ever know a person who disliked bread?” and he told me that a 
friend had refused such an offer. I explained to him, that the indi- 
vidual in question probably had no objection to bread in a moderate 
quantity, at a proper time and with the usual adjuncts, and was only 
unwilling to devour two, or three, pounds of dry bread in the streets 
and at an early hour. Shelley had no such scruple; his pockets were 
generally well-stored with bread. A circle upon the carpet, clearly 
defined by an ample verge of crumbs, often marked the place where he 
had long sat at his studies, his face nearly in contact with his book, 
greedily devouring bread at intervals amidst his profound abstractions. 
For the most part he took no condiment; sometimes, however, he 
ate with his bread the common raisins, which are used in making pud- 
dings, and these he would buy at little mean shops. He was walk- 
ing one day in London with a respectable solicitor, who occasion- 
ally transacted business for him; with his accustomed precipitation 
he suddenly vanished, and as suddenly reappeared: he had entered 
the shop of. a little grocer in an obscure quarter, and had returned 
with some plums, which he held close under the attorney’s nose, and 
the man of fact was as much astonished at the offer, as his client, the 
man of fancy, at the refusal. The common fruit of the stalls, and 
oranges and apples, were always welcome to Shelley; he would crunch 
the latter as heartily as a schoolboy. Vegetables and especially 
sallads, and pies and puddings, were acceptable : his beverage con- 
sisted of copious and frequent draughts of cold water, but tea was 
ever grateful, cup after cup, and coffee. Wine was taken with sin- 
gular moderation, commonly diluted largely with water, and for a 
long period he would abstain from it altogether; he avoided the use 
of spirits almost invariably and even in the most minute portions. 
Like all persons of simple tastes, he retained his sweet tooth; he 
would greedily eat cakes, gingerbread, and sugar ; honey, preserved 
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or stewed fruit, with bread, were his favourite delicacies, these he 
thankfully and joyfully received from others, but he rarely sought for 
them or provided them for himself. The restraint and protracted 
duration of a convivial meal were intolerable; he was seldom able to 
keep his seat during the brief period assigned to an ordinary family 
dinner. 

These particulars may seem trifling, if indeed any thing can be 
little, that has reference to a character truly great; but they prove 
how much he was ashamed that his soul was in body, and illustrate 
the virgin abstinence of a mind equally favoured by the Muses, the 
Graces and Philosophy. It is true, however, that his application at 
Oxford, although exemplary, was not so unremitting, as it afterwards 
became, nor was his diet, although singularly temperate, so meagre, 
however his mode of living already offered a foretaste of the studious 
seclusion and absolute renunciation of every luxurious indulgence, 
which ennobled him a few years later. Had a parent desired that 
his children should be exactly trained to an ascetic life and should 
be taught by an eminent example to scorn delights and to love labo- 
rious days; that they should behold a pattern of native innocence 
and genuine simplicity of manners; he would have consigned them to 
his house as to a temple, or to some primitive and still unsophisti- 
cated monastery. It is an invidious thing to compose a perpetual 
panegyric, yet it is difficult to speak of Shelley, and impossible to 
speak justly, without often praising him ; it is difficult also to divest 
myself of later recollections ; to forget for a while what he became in 
days subsequent, and to remember only what he then was, when we 
were fellow-collegians. It is difficult, moreover, to view him with the 
mind which I then bore,—with a young mind; to lay aside the seri- 
ousness of old age ; for twenty years of assiduous study have induced, 
if not in the body, at least within, something of premature old age. 
It now seems an incredible thing and altogether inconceivable, when 
I consider the gravity of Shelley and his invincible repugnance to the 
comic, that the monkey tricks of the schoolboy could have still lingered, 
but it is certain that some slight vestiges still remained. The metaphy- 
sician of eighteen actually attempted once, or twice, to electrify the 
son of his scout, a boy like a sheep, by name James, who roared 
aloud with ludicrous and stupid terror, whenever Shelley affected to 
bring by stealth any part of his philosophical apparatus near to him. 

As Shelley's health and strength were visibly augmented if by acci- 
dent he was obliged to accept a more generous diet than ordinary, 
and as his mind sometimes appeared to be exhausted by never end- 
ing toil, I often blamed his abstinence and his perpetual application. 
It is the office of an University, of a public institution for education, 
not only to apply the spur to the sluggish, but also to rein in the 
young steed, that being too mettlesome, hastens with undue speed 
towards the goal. “ It is a very odd thing, but every woman can live 
with my lord and do just what she pleases with him, except my lady!” 
Such was the shrewd remark, which a long familiarity taught an old 
and attached servant to utter respecting his master, a noble poet. We 
may wonder in like manner, and deeply lament, that the most docile, 
the most facile, the most pliant, the most confiding creature, that 
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ever was led through any of the various paths on earth, that a tracta- 
ble youth; who was conducted at pleasure by anybody, that approach- 
ed him, it might be, occasionally, by persons delegated by no legiti- 
mate authority, was never guided for a moment by those, upon whom 
fully and without reservation that most solemn and sacred obligation 
had been imposed, strengthened moreover by every public and pri- 
vate, official and personal, moral, political and religious tie, which the 
civil polity of a long succession of ages could accumulate. Had the 
University been in fact, as in name, a kind nursing mother to the 
most gifted of her sons; to one, who seemed to those that knew 
him best— 


“ Heaven’s exile straying from the orb of light ;” 


had that most aweful responsibility, the right institution of those, to 
whom are to be consigned the government of the country and the 
conservation of whatever good human society has elaborated and ex- 
cogitated, duly weighed upon the consciences of his instructors, they 
would have gained his entire confidence by frank kindness, they 
would have repressed his too eager impatience to master the sum of 
knowledge, they would have mitigated the rigorous austerity of his 
course of living, and they would have remitted the extreme tension of 
his soul by reconciling him to a liberal mirth, convincing him, that if 
life be not wholly a jest, there are at least many comic scenes occsion- 
ally interspersed in the great drama. Nor is the last benefit of trifling 
importance, for as an unseemly and excessive gravity is usually the 
sign of a dull fellow, so is the prevalence of this defect the character- 
istic of an unlearned and illiberal age. Shelley was actually offended, 
and indeed more indignant than would appear to be consistent with 
the singular mildness of his nature, at a coarse and awkward jest, espe- 
cially if it were immodest, or uncleanly ; in the latter case his’anger 
was unbounded, and his uneasiness pre-eminent; he was, however, 
sometimes. vehemently delighted by exquisite and delicate sallies, 
particularly with a fanciful, and perhaps somewhat fantastical faceti- 
ousness, possibly the more because he was himself utterly incapable 
of pleasantry. 

In every free state, in all countries that enjoy republican institu- 
tions, the view, which each citizen takes of politics, is an essential in- 
gredient in the estimate of his ethical character. The wisdom of a 
very young man is but foolishness, nevertheless if we would rightly 
comprehend the moral and intellectual constitution of the youthful 
poet, it will be expedient to take into account the manner in which 
he was affected towards the grand political questions at a period 
when the whole of the civilized world was agitated by a fierce storm 
of excitement, that, happily for the peace and well-being of society, is 
of rare occurrence. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE POLITICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, SET FORTH UNDER 
THE SIMILITUDE OF A DREAM. 


As I walked through the wilderness of the world, I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, but whether of thieves or of wild 
beasts I cannot tell—I think, however, it was not of wild beasts; and 
so I laid me down to sleep, and as I slept I dreamed a dream. I 
dreamed, and, behold, I saw a man clothed in rags standing in a cer- 
tain place, with a book in his hand and a great burden on his back. 
{ looked, and saw him open the book and read therein, and as he 
read he frowned and trembled; and not being any longer able to 
contain himself, he broke out with most furious indignation, saying— 
“ This is too bad!” 

Now I looked in my dream, and behold! the book which was in his 
hand was called “The Extraordinary Black Book!” Moreover, I 
observed that the burden which was upon his back did sit there 
most uneasily; and he hitched it from side to side, and upwards 
and downwards, but all to no purpose, for it galled and fretted him 
most marvellously. And when I looked more attentively thereupon, 
I perceived that the burden consisted of a great multitude of living 
animals, such as locusts, leeches, rats, vipers, and such like vermin; 
and that all these animals were sucking the blood out of the poor 
man’s veins and eating the flesh off his bones, so that he was compel- 
led to take not only nourishment enough for his own support, but also 
for the support of all these animals that adhered to him. Now the 
book that was in his hand contained a description of the animals that 
were fastened upon his back, and a statement of the quantity of blood 
and flesh that each of them drew away from his body. 

As I looked, therefore, to see how the afflicted man would deport 
himself under this grievous burden, I observed, that being greatly dis- 
tressed in his mind, he cried out, saying—“ What shall I do to get 
rid of these vermin?” I saw, also, that he looked this way and that 
way, as if he would run; yet he stood still, because, as I perceived, 
he could not tell which way to go—and it was no easy matter to run 
with such a tremendous load upon his back. I looked, therefore, and 
saw a man named Reformer coming to him, who asked, “ Wherefore 
dost thou lament?” He answered, “Sir, I perceive by the book in 
my hand that all the weariness and weakness, and pain that I feel, 
arises from the ungodly crew of vermin that stick to my back, de- 
vouring the flesh from off my bones and drawing the blood from out 
my veins. And this book most clearly shows me that I shall never 
get rid of my burden so long as I dwell in the city in which I was 
born, and which is called the City of Corruption.” 

Then Reformer said unto him, “ Dost thou not see a bright light 
at a great distance yonder ?” 

“ Verily I do,” replied the man; “and wilt thou have the goodness 
to explain to me what that light means?” 

“ That light,” said Reformer, “is the glory of the city of Reform; 
and if thou wilt diligently bend thy steps thither, turning aside nei- 
ther to the right hand nor to the left, thou wilt find, when thou hast 
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arrived within the walls of that city, that thy burden will fall from 
thy back, and that these lasy vermin that now draw the life blood 
from thy veins and the flesh from thy bones will forthwith become, at 
least some of them, servants ministering to thy necessities and con- 
vibuting to thy wellbeing.” 

“ Alas!” said the man, “I greatly fear that it will never be in my 
power to travel so long a distance with this great burden on my back. 
I have often had dreams and visions of that glorious city, but I never 
have hoped to reach it; and whenever I have set my that way, 
I have found that these vermin have always tu me back again, 
till I have been quite tired with their pulling and tearing, and I have 
been fain to set myself down again quietly in my native city of Cor- 
ruption.” 

"Then Reformer answered him, saying, “ Thou wilt certainly never 
reach the city of Reform, so long as thou sittest down quietly in the 
city of Corruption.” 

Now the man knew this perfectly well, and therefore as his burden 

ressed him sore, and he would fain be rid of it as soon as he possibly 
could, he took the advice of Reformer, and grasping firmly in his hand 
a tough oaken staff, called the staff of Perseverance, he proceeded to- 
wards the city of Reform. Then, when his old neighbours and com- 
panions in the city of Corruption saw that he was fully bent on a pil- 
grimage towards the city of Reform they came out after him to call 
him back, and they bade him dwell quietly in the city in which his 
fathers had dwelt before him with so much satisfaction and content. 
Some of his neighbours mocked at him and jeered him, calling him 
by all manner of evil names, and threatening him with unspeakable 
calamities if he should persist in following the pernicious’ advice of 
Reformer. Nevertheless he heeded them not, but went on his way, 
brandishing his oaken staff of Perseverance, as much as to say, that if 
any one threw in his way any let or hindrance, they should feel the 
weight of the said staff upon their heads or shoulders. 

I looked again in my dream, and saw that when the general band of 
the scoffers had turned back, there came running out of the city two 
men, who overtook Pilgrim and accosted him. The name of the one 
was Trimmer, and the name of the other was Bully. Then Pilgrim 
greeted them and said, “ Good neighbours, what is your will, I pray? 
—are ye disposed to journey with me to the city of Reform?” 

Bully said, “ No, we will not journey with thee; for thou art going 
after a phantom of thine own evil imagination, which will lead thee 
onward to destruction.” 

“Nay, but, my good neighbour Bully,” replied Pilgrim with much 
meekness, “ seest thou not yon bright and glorious light? That is 
the light of the glory of the city of Reform; and when I shall arrive 
in that city, the burden which is now upon my back will fall off, and 
I shall keep a little blood in my veins and a little flesh on my bones ; 
and I shall no more be under the necessity of nourishing out of my 
very vitals this pestiferous mass of vermin that now stick’ upon my 
back and shoulders.” 

Then Bully said, “ Bah! Who told thee so?” And Pilgrim re- 
plied, “ A man that is called Reformer told me.” 
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“ Ay,” said Bully, “I know Reformer of old; he is a deceitful man, 
and the truth is not in him. As for the book that is in thine hand, it 
is a book full of lies from beginning to end; and it hath been put into 
thine hands merely to make thee discontented with thy happy lot in 
the sweet city of Corruption, from whence thou art now so madly at- 
tempting to flee.” 

So saying, Bully made a snatch at the book, and would fain have 
wrested it out of the hands of Pilgrim; but Pilgrim withstood him, 
and said, “ Thou shalt not take from me the book— it is a true book, 
and I feel by my own experience the truth of it; for it describes to 
me most accurately the causes and consequences of this burden which 
is on my back, and which I can only get rid of in the glorious city of 
Reform.” 

Thereupon Bully set up a loud laugh, and said, “A glorious city 
indeed ! ‘Let me tell thee that that which thou callest a glorious city 
is a mere bog or quagmire, and that the light which thou seest is but 
a will-o’wisp or Jack-o’th’-lantern, whereby thou wilt be led into miry 
places and into all manner of annoyances and misfortunes ; and in- 
stead of getting rid of thy burden thou wilt increase it a hundred 
fold; and instead of those pious slugs and elegant vipers that now 
suck the blood so gracefully from thy veins, and eat the flesh so 
heartily from off thy bones, thou wilt be eaten up alive by gaunt, grim 
wolves, which are so abundant throughout that wilderness which thou 
callest the City of Reform.” 

Then Trimmer, who had stood by twiddling his thumbs and look- 
ing first at Pilgrim and then at Bully, answered and said, “ Verily, 
Pilgrim, this is worth thy serious attention; for if thou shouldest find 
thyself in a howling wilderness or a treacherous bog instead of a glo- 
rious city, thou wilt be out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

Now Pilgrim began to be impatient, and he grasped his oaken staff 
more vigorously and brandished it earnestly, whereat Bully and Trim- 
mer started back as if afraid. Thereupon Pilgrim said, “ Don’t be 
alarmed ; but I tell you what—lI have been tormented in the frying- 
pan long enough, and I am resolved to leap out of it at all events—it 
is better to perish in the fire than to be tortured in the frying-pan.” 

Having spoken thus, he set forward again on his journey; and 
Bully and Trimmer continued to walk by his side and to hold con- 
verse with him, the one endeavouring to cause him to turn back 
again to the city of Corruption, and the other seeking to persuade 
him only to go half way to the city of Reform. 

“ My good friend Trimmer,” said Pilgrim, “let me ‘whisper a word 
in thine ear, for I see no hope whatever of Bully. Thou advisest me 
to go but half way to the city of Reform, saying that there is a plea- 
sant abode between the two cities, where I may get rid of my burden 
by degrees. Now suffer me to inform thee that there is no place 
on the face of the earth, save in the city of Reform, where this bur- 
den will not grow again, therefore I am fully resolved on proceeding 
at all events. And let me persuade thee to go with me; for in the 
city of Reform thou wilt find all manner of amenities’ and: pleasant- 
nesses—the air is wholesome—the food is natritious; and the com- 
merce is free and active—so that all the necessaries and comforts of 
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life are provided for thee, if thou wilt but exercise a little diligence. 
There thou wilt enjoy the fruit of thine own labour, and not be com- 
pelled to nourish with thy flesh and blood such a grievous mass of 
vermin as we now carry on our backs.” | 

As Bully was a, rude, ill-mannerly fellow, he made no scruple of 
listening to what was passing between Pilgrim and Trimmer; then 
he rudely broke in upon them and said, “Pilgrim, thou speakest 
falsely and foolishly.. Ye will never get rid of your burdens at. the 
city of Reform, and if ye did it would do, you no good; nay, rather, 
I will convince you that ye would suffer great harm by getting rid of 
what ye are pleased to call your burdens. These are not burdens ; 
they are an ornament to your bodies and a health to your bones. 
Know ye not that all the vigour and health of the body depends upon 
an active circulation of the blood? and these agreeable and polite 
companions, whom ye call vermin, are the means of promoting and 
quickening that circulation.” 

“ Thou speakest plausibly,” said, Pilgrim, “but I do not believe 
thee. Accompany me, I beseech thee, to the city of Reform, and then 
thou shalt see that my health is not impaired by losing this burden.” 

Then Bully scoffed at Pilgrim, and said, “ ‘Thou art an obstinate 
fellow, and I will have nothing to do with thee.” And Bully would 
fain have obstructed Pilgrim forcibly, but was afraid of the great 
oaken staff, the staff of Perseverance, which Pilgrim grasped vigor- 
ously in his hand. Then turning to Trimmer, Bully said, “Come, 
neighbour Trimmer, let us turn again, and go home without him: 
there is a company of these crazy-headed coxcombs, that, when they 
take a fancy by the end, are wiser in their own eyes than the seven 
virgins themselves.” 

Then said Trimmer, “ Don’t revile; if what Pilgrim says is true, 
the things he looks after are better than ours; my heart inclines to 
go with our neighbour.” 

“ What! more fools still?” replied Bully. “Be ruled by me, and 
go back; who knows whither such a brain-sick fellow will lead you? 
Go back, go back, and be wise!” : 

So saying, Bully turned back a little way, and stood watching how 
it would fare with Pilgrim and Trimmer. And they went on their 
way right merrily, singing joyful songs, and talking over all the great 
things that they should enjoy when they should arrive in the city of 
Reform. . Now I saw in my dream, that as they were thus pleasantly 
engaged, they drew nigh unto a very miry slough that was.in the 
midst of the plain; and they being heedless, did both fall suddenly 
into the bog. The name of the slough was Despond. Here, there- 
fore, they wallowed for a time, being grievously bedaubed with dirt ; 
and Pilgrim, because of the burden that was upon his back, began to 
sink in the mire. Then said Trimmer, “ h! neighbour Pilgrim, 
where are you now ?”—“ Truly,” said Pilgrim, “I do not know.” 

At this Trimmer began to be offended, and angrily said to his com- 
panion, “Is this the happiness you have told me of all this while ?— 
is this a specimen of the road that leads to the glorious city of Re- 
form? If we have such ill speed at our first setting out, what may 
we expect betwixt this and our journey’s end? May I but once get 
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out of this mess, and you may possess your fine city of Reform all 
alone for me—I'll have none of it.” 

At this instant Bully came running up to the edge of the bog, and 
as he saw them kicking and struggling about like two flies in a treacle 

t, he fell a laughing at them right heartily—and his laugh was as 
oud as the bray of a donkey; and he said, “ Aha! I told you so—I 
guessed what you would come to! That’s right, kick away, my 
heartios-—Aneniee about, my pretty ones! Oh, what a precious pair 
of ninnies! ‘This is your glorious city of Reform!” 

“ Nay,” replied Pilgrim, “this is not the glorious city, but yonder 
is the glorious city; and, by all that is good, I will make the best of 
my way towards it!” So saying, he grasped the oaken staff of Perse- 
verance, wherewith he was enabled to find how deep the bog was, and 
by means of which he could flounder his way through it. Then he 
said to his companion, “ Come, neighbour, take hold of this staff, and 
we shall soon get over this difficulty and get upon firm ground again.” 

But Trimmer, who did not half like the laughter of Bully, and 
feared that by going on with Pilgrim he should get into more difficul- 
ties, scrambled towards that side of the slough which was nearest to 
the city of Corruption, and by the assistance of Bully got out as well 
as he could; while Pilgrim by the kelp of his oaken staff, wherewith 
he could fathom the depths of the bog, managed to get out on that 
side which was nearest to the city of Reform. 

Now, as Pilgrim was walking solitarily by himself, he espied one 
afar off, crossing over the field to meet him; and their hap was to 
meet just as they were crossing the way to each other. The gentle- 
man’s name that met him was Mr. Clip-the-bill, and he dwelt in a 
town called Truckleborough, not far from the city of Corruption. 
This man then meeting with Pilgrim, and having some knowledge of 
him (for Pilgrim’s setting forth from the city of Corruption was much 
noised abroad, not only in the town where he dwelt, but also it began 
to be the talk in some other places)—Mr. Clip-the-bill having some 
guess of him, began to enter into talk with him, saying “ How now, 
good fellow, whither away after this burdened manner ?” 

“I am going, Sir,” said Pilgrim, “ to the city of Reform, that I may 
get rid of this burden.” 

“Who bid thee go this way to be rid of thy burden?” said Mr. 
Clip-the-bill. 

“A man that appeared to me to be a very great and honourable 
person: his name, as I remember, is Reformer.” 

“ Beshrew him for his counsel!” said Mr. Clip-the-bill; “ there is 
not a more dangerous and troublesome way in the world than is that 
unto which he hath directed thee, and that thou shalt find if thou wilt 
be ruled by his counsel. Thou hast met with something, as I per- 
ceive, already. Isee the dirt of the slough of Despond is upon thee ; 
but that slough is the beginning of the sorrows that do attend those 
that go on in that way. Hear me, I am wiser than thou; thou art 
likely to meet on the way which thou goest, botheration, trickery, rat- 
tery, juggling, speechifying, pamphleteering, canting, blarney, hum- 
bug, and nobody knows what.” 

“Why, Sir,” replied Pilgrim, “this burden upon my back is more 
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terrible to me than are all these things which you have mentioned : 
nay, methinks I care not what I meet with in my way, if so be I can 
also meet with deliverance from my burden.” 

“ But why,” said Mr. Clip-the-bill, “ wilt thou seek for ease this 
way, seeing so many dangers attend it—especially since I could direct 
thee to the obtaining of what thou desirest, without the dangers thou 
wilt in this way run thyself into?” 

“ Pray, Sir,” replied Pilgrim, “ open this secret unto me.” 

“ Why, in yonder village,” said Mr. Clip-the-bill, “ dwells a gentle- 
man, whose name is Catchflat, and he has a peculiarly dexterous 
manner of relieving Pilgrims of burdens such as that which thou now 
carriest, and if thou wilt dwell in that village, thou wilt have all man- 
ner of accommodations and comforts far exceeding those which thou 
couldst have in the city of Reform.” 

So Pilgrim was mightily pleased at the thought that he might ob- 
tain the object of his journey without undergoing all the labour and 
toil of a long and dangerous journey to the city of Reform; and he 
began to turn aside with Mr. Clip-the-bill to the village where the 
ingenious Mr. Catchflat resided. Just at this moment up came Re- 
former himself, and looked frowningly, and sternly at. Mr. Clip-the-bill, 
who at his presence seemed quitg flabbergasted, and ready, as we 
say, to sink into the earth. 

“ How now, Mr. Clip-the-bill,” said Reformer, “ art thou attempt- 
ing to seduce my friend Pilgrim to turn aside. from the right path, 
and to take up his abode at the village where thy friend Catchflat 
dwells?” : 

Thereupon Mr. Clip-the-bill had nothing to say for himself, and 
looking marvellously foolish, he nibbled the nail of his right thumb 
and hitched up his breeches with his left hand, and sneaked away to- 
wards Truckleborough. Then said Reformer to Pilgrim, “ What a 
goose thou wast to listen to the talk of Mr. Clip-the-bill; he would 
have led thee into the village where Mr. Catchflat resides, and thou 
wouldst have been as ill-conditioned there as if thou hadst remained 
in the city of Corruption, and as far as ever from the city of Reform.” 

I saw, then, in my dream, that when Pilgrim had got nigh unto 
the city of Reform so as to distinguish its pinnacles, its towers, its 
palaces, and its temples, that he met with some that brought him an 
evil report of the land to which he was going. Amongst them was 
one Mr. Croak, who was a man right fair to behold and most plausible 
in speech, and as he came nigh unto Pilgrim he put on a right me- 
lancholy face, and turned up his eyes like unto a duck in a thunder- 
storm, the which when Pilgrim saw he greeted him, and said, “ How 
now, neighbour, whence comest thou, and what aileth thee ?” 

“I am come,” said Mr. Croak, “from the city of Reform, where I have 
seen such melancholy and hideous sights that my heart faileth me for 
fear, and I am going back again as fast as my legs can carry me.” 

“Now, I pray thee,” said Pilgrim, “that thou wouldest tell me what 
thou hast seen in the city of Reform so hideous and melancholy as to 
disturb thy self-possession ; for I have been assured that the city of 
Reform is fair to look upon, and pleasant to dwell in?” 

“ Then,” said Mr, Croak, “thou hast been grievously mis-led and 
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evilly informed; for in the city of Reform there is nought but what is 

odious, abominable, mischievous, and detestable. There is nothing 

in that city so beautiful and desirable as that which thou hast left 

behind thee in the city of Corruption. There are no pot-wal- 
en 

“ No pot-wallopers !” exclaimed Pilgrim; “ then peradventure they 
live spe roast meat ?” 

“ Nay, not upon roast meat,” replied Mr. Croak, “for there is no 
trade in the city whereby the people may obtain meat to roast.” 

“ No trade, sayest thou?” answered Pilgrim; “surely Reformer 
did say, that in the matter of merchandise there was great abundance 
of opportunity for all diligent men to traffic. May I be so bold as to 
ask, therefore, in what line of business thou didst keep shop ?” 

“In the most flourishing of all trades,” replied Mr. Croak; “I set 
up a shop for the sale of boroughs, but there were none to be bought, 
and consequently none to be sold; so that having no business in the 
city of Reform, 1 am driven of necessity to go back into the city of 
Corruption.” 

“ Go back,” then said Pilgrim, “and much good may it do thee! 
for if all thy lamentation cometh but to this, that thou canst not keep 
a borough-shop in the city of Reform, I am marvellously glad thereat, 
seeing that it is in the borough-shops which so mightily abound in 
the city of Corruption, that these vermin are bred which now com- 
pose the burden which is upon my back.” 

Now I saw in my dream, as Pilgrim drew nigh unto the city and 
approached the gates thereof, that he saw divers wild beasts that 
were set, as it were, to keep and to guard it; and these wild beasts 
set up a loud roaring as Pilgrim came nearer to the city. At some 
little distance they looked like lions, but as Pilgrim came closer to 
them they looked much more like unto donkeys. And as Pilgrim 
came lifting up and brandishing his oaken staff of Perseverance these 
strange animals grew mighty furious, and blared and bleated just like 
so many new-born calves; and they obstructed his path so, that by 
reason of their ungainly caperings and clumsy friskings they suffered 
him not to pass unto the gates of the city; but presently the king of 
the city came forth to see what ailed the beasts, and he waxed wrath 
at the interruption which they occasioned, and taking out of his 
pocket a little whip he lashed their hides right heartily, and sent 
them howling to their kennels, so that free passage was left for 
Pilgrim to approach and enter the city of Reform. But at the noise 
which those beasts made I was awakened from my dream. 


W. P.S. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


Srvce the period at which the allied invaders were encam 
the sacred soil; when the Eastern provinces were desolated by fo- 
reign, the Western by civil, and the Southern by religious war: when 
the capital was in the possession of a triumphant and vindictive foe, 
and no species of authority was acknowledged, save within the imme- 
diate sphere of the different armed .bands, never has the condition of 
France been so miserable and so degraded as it is at present. The 
enemies of Freedom exult, while they proclaim this state of things as 
the consequence of the nuble resistance of the people to the Ordi- 
nances; the friends of popular rights grieve over the bad success 
which has reversed the triumph of the Barricades. The two years 
that have elapsed since the Revolution of July, have witnessed the 
progressive increase of the material misery of the people, and of their 
discontent with their political condition—of the number and the rage 
of the various parties, that propose to remedy the evil by the adoption 
of different political systems. The chief towns of the South have 
been successively the scenes of formidable insurrections, presenting, 
during a short period, the most sgprevated aspect of civil war; their 
National Guards have been entirely disarmed, and peace is maintain- 
ed solely by the fear of enormous garrisons. The standard of Revolt 
is openly raised in favour of the deposed dynasty, in a great number 
of the Western departments. The course of Civil government is en- 
tirely suspended in these districts, and Martial Law is enforced by an 
army of ed thousand men and the incessant labour of the citizen 
soldiery. ‘To crown all, the seat of Government has been devastated 
by a most sanguinary insurrection, of which no serious provocation 
can be assigned as the immediate cause. After two days of bloody 
conflict, an immense army has succeeded in annihilating resistance, at 
the expense of a profuse destruction of human life. It is asserted 
that this desperate resistance was maintained by not more than two 
or three thousand men, of whom all are either slain, fugitive, or priso- 
vers. Nevertheless, it is also asserted that this has been the result 
of a conspiracy, in which the reckless partizans of legitimacy and re- 
publicanism united their forces. ‘The Government has taken on itself 
the protection of the public safety by a total suspension of constitu- 
tional freedom. The quieted capital is kept in a state of siege, and 
occupied, or threatened, with an army of eighty thousand regular sol- 
diers. The gaols are filled with nearly two thousand prisoners, some 
of whom are, in their turn, brought before councils of war, whose au- 
thority they refuse to acknowledge, and which secures impunity to 
the most notorious treason, owing to the popular reluctance to give 
evidence before tribunals which are declared illegal by the public 
voice. Some of the most illustrious statesmen and writers of France 
are confined under unexplained charges of mysterious plots; mem- 
bers of the legislature are concealing themselves from warrants, to 
which the public declaration of their most esteemed colleagues justi- 
fies them in refusing obedience: the Liberty of the Press is annihi- 
lated: the Constitution of the Ordinances is administered by the 
Citizen King of the Barricades; and regenerated Frante reposes in 
July.—VOL. XXXV. NO. CXXXIX. G 
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the silence of sullenness or content beneath the tranquillizing sceptre 
of a Reign of Terror! ; 

A complete history of the late events we cannot pretend to give. 
The proximity of their occurrence—the great excitement, of all par- 
ties—above all, the thorough suppression of free discussion, involve 
the facts in the most complete mystery. The civil war in the West 
has now been going on more than a month, under the. immediate 
auspices of the Riiues de Berri and Marshal Bourmont. . Every day 
has supplied us with assurances, from the French Ministerial papers, of 
the languid progress, or decisive defeat, or approaching close of the 
contest—of the forlorn state of the Duchess, and frequently of her 
flight and escape. Nevertheless no evidence is given of pacification, 
by the re-establishment of the ordinary course of law-administration 
in La Vendée and the other disturbed departments. _ On the contrary, 
the duty of the National Guard is as harassing as ever; for even ac- 
cording to the Ministerial accounts, the Chouans run away only that 
they may live to fight the next day: reinforcements have been sent 
to the army, and the late Commander-in-chief has been replaced by 
one su d to be more active. There is no reason, however, for 
supposing that the forces of the Duchess are very formidable. The 
whole of the middle classes of the disturbe tments are 
among the most energetic Liberals of the French nation, and_ their 
hostility to the cause of Charles X. is unabated. If they think the 
present dynasty preferable to the deposed, the cause of the latter is 
entirely hopeless, It can only make a temporary stand, if the Liberal 
part of the population of those districts feel so disgusted at the late 
measures of the King as to render them unwilling to uphold. his 
authority. A Mouvement Ministry would pacif, La Vendée in a week. 

The insurrection in Paris was at first publicl attributed by the 
Ministry to a confederation of Republicans Pas: Carlists; and. it is 
evident that it still intends to use this accusation as a means of secur- 
ing the persons of its most distinguished opponents of either party. 
Some say that it was a dark, premeditated design of establishing a 
Republic “ @ la Robespierre ;” others, that the Carlists were the only 
conspirators, and a few hot-headed Republicans their dupes, tools, 
and victims. It is evident, however, that the insurrection arose from 
a merely accidental collision between the troops and the, people. at 
Lamarque’s funeral. These conflicts are perpetually occurring in 
France. The constant presence of an armed police, and the frequent 
and wanton use of military violence, have habituated the French to 
the notion of armed resistance to authority. The police are regarded 
as armed enemies, when arms may and must be used to resist. It is 
probable that this tumult, of which the origin is so variously reported, 
commenced with some scuffle of this kind. It derived strength from 
the u larity of the Government with the lower orders of Paris. 
Possibly, t the resistance was continued by the accession. of .persons 
who had been preparing the means of a violent overthrow of the ex- 
isting Government, and who seized on this as a, fayourable opportu- 
nity of executing their plans. There appears to be some opens of 


a premature explosion of a Republican conspiracy. , Not that.this is 
borne out by any disclosures which have been Bi 0 before the Coun- 
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that suddenly appeared—the arms that were distributed, amount to 
no satisfactory proof of prepared rebellion, There is, however, great 
likelihood of the existence of a conspiracy of the nature asserted. It 
is well known that there are even yet to be found in France some reck- 
less and wrong-headed fanatics. w neither the mischief which was 
done to the cause of liberty by the numerous plots that were detect- 
ed in the first years of the restoration, nor‘ the glorious triumph of 
the pooaiar resistance when it assumed a constitutional form, has 
succeeded in convincing of the wickedness and folly of attempting to 
overthrow a Government by conspiracies. These, possibly, had some 
secret councils, plans, and promises of arms. They fought, animated 
at first with the sudden hope of success—subsequently by revenge 
and desperation. The numbers of their associates never were great: 
the great body of the workmen appear to have kept quite aloof’: 
scarcely any of the National Guard joined them: many took an active 
part against them. ‘Those who took up arms under the influence of 
sudden rage, seem to have, eré long, relinquished the fight. A few 
continued a furious combat against the overwhelming military force, 
and perished, after an uselessly and ey. protracted defence. 
The insurrection, which commenced on Tuesday the 5th of June, was 
quelled on the evening of Wednesday. On Thursday, tranquillity 
was perfectly re-established ; the shops were open; and the people, 
with a readiness which is truly Parisian, returned to their ordinary 
avocations. 

There can be no doubt that the alarm and indignation excited by 
this unexpected and deplorable movement gave an immense moral: 
power to the Government. All people of any discretion, or any ho- 
nest love for their country, saw the necessity of supporting the regu- 
lar authorities against a violence which is subversive of all social hap- 
piness. This high position, however, the Government instantly lost, 
by its extravagant abuse of its victory. It is difficult to say on which 
side the preponderance of feeling may be exactly at present; it is 
clear, however, that the Government has forfeited the unanimous 
support within its reach ; its violent measures have excited the great- 
est alarm among the most moderate and judicious of the Mouvement 

. Even if the dread of the establishment of despotism does not 
drive them into a junction with the Republicans, the bitterness, as 
well as the strength, of their opposition in the Chamber will doubtless 
be increased. . 

The Ministerial papers have been endeavouring to involve the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Opposition in the guilt of the late msurrec- 
tion; and the “Journal des Debats” traces it to the meeting at 
Lafitte’s, and the Protest there signed. It is needless for us to-argue 
that there is no necessary connexion between constitutional opposi- 
tion to a ministry and violent rebellion. It may be conivenient to’ a 
ministry and its hirelings to attempt to confound them ; all thinking 
men see that the habit of legal resistance is the best safeguard against 
the formatién’ of illegal designs. It is true that warrants are issued 
against MM. Garnia Pagés, Cabet, and Labodguere, three deputies 
of the ‘new right, as it'is called—that is, of that portion of the Liberal 
Members of the Chamber which owe their ‘séats to the last elections ; 
and that these gentlemen, having no fancy for being tried by a court- 
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martial, have withdrawn. This is no proof of their guilt; and their 
guilt, if proved, would not imply that it is participated by such men 
as Odillon Barrot, Lafitte, Dupont del’Eure, or Lafayette. All these 
men, on the contrary, have declared and proved their attachment to 
the present form of Government; their desire to see the Government 
acting on a more popular system; their determination to bring it into 
that course of policy solely by constitutional opposition. As long as 
the Government keeps within the Law, it has no reason to dread any 
inclination in this party to infringe it. 

The violation of the Constitution by Louis Philippe and his Minis- 
ters is, however, hardly to be considered a matter of speculation. 
The Charter must be of little worth if the late measures be conform- 
able to it; if it may constitutionally be suspended by raking up some 
old unrepealed law of any former tyranny. What guarantee is there 
for person, repent , or freedom, if the King has the power of depriving 
any portion of his dominions of the protection of the laws ?— if he can 
att oe the circulation of any newspapers hostile to his policy; send 

is officers to break up the wee of obnoxious journalists; arrest and 
imprison, for an indefinite length of time, any persons whom he may 
choose to fancy or call guilty, or place their lives at the mercy of a 
military tribunal? The 62nd article of the Charter says, “Nul ne 
pourra étre distrait de ses juges naturels.” If this is to be evaded, by 
saying that in a state of siege the natural judges of a citizen are the 
officers of any regiment quartered in the town, the article is pure de- 
lusion. It should be declared, instead, that any one may be tried by 
any judges the King may choose to appoint. But even this evasion 
is guarded against by the express words of the Charter, for the very 
next article says—“ Il ne pourra en conséquence étre créé de com- 
missdans et tribunaux extraordinaires.” 

No doubt the same thing has been done in the Western depart- 
ments. If the placing Paris in a state of siege is illegal, the doing so 
with respect to La Vendée is no less so. The only defence for the 
latter act is the public opinion of its necessity. Demonstrate in the 
clearest manner the same plea in favour of the violences committed 
by the Government in Paris, and the same indulgence ought: to be 
extended to its necessary assumption of a vigour beyond the law. But 
there is no ground for such a defence. When martial law was declared 
in Paris, the revolt was quelled; the insignificance of its extent was 
apparent; the loyalty of the great mass of the population clear. The 
Government was not driven into arbitrary conduct by the suddenness 
or greatness of the emergency; the ordinary process and laws would 
have sufficed. It has been influenced, therefore, by a desire of re- 
leasing its powers of inquisition and arrest from any legal control—of 
trying its victims before the creatures of its will. It appears, further, 
to have been its object to establish its influence by means of terror ; 
to frighten its opponents into submission, and to frighten the great 
mass of the people into implicit reliance on them, the sole safeguard 
against imminent anarchy. Robespierre upheld his bloddy rule .by 
frenzying the nation with alarms of the aristocrats and. forei 
ers: so the dread of the late occurrences is used by Louis Philippe to 
forward another Reign of Terror. 


Strange as it may appear to careless observers, there seems little 
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reason to doubt the fact, that with a great body of the tradespeople 
of Paris the establishment of Martial Law, and the vigorous exercise 
of its powers, are popular measures. ‘The two years that have elapsed 
since the Revolution of July, have to them been constant years of 
apprehension and loss. ‘They have been harassed by the duties of 
the National Guard, and their customers have been frightened away 
by the successive disturbances. Tranquillity is their sole interest— 
tranquillity under the protection of any power. ‘They were anxious, 
therefore, to have an end of the tumults, to grapple at once with their 
authors, and put them down by main force. They now applaud mea- 
sures which show the power of the Government and its determina- 
tion to maintain its authority. At the same time, it is equally clear 
that this feeling is by no means universal, even in this class, and that 
the late measures have had the effect of greatly exasperating both 
the higher and the lower orders. The Mouvement papers incite to re- 
sistance by the display of their chains—by the complete silence which 
they prefer to trammelled discussion. ‘The resolutions taken by the 
Opposition Deputies are said to be very strong, the adhesions to their 
policy very numerous. The three accused Deputies have refused to 
submit to tribunals which they declare to be illegal, and the most re- 
spected names of the Opposition are affixed to a public approval of 
their conduct. The great body of the Parisian Bar have given a for- 
mal opinion against the legality of the mise en état de siége. It is 
said, though it is difficult to believe the Government can be deceived 
on this point, that the Court of Cassation, the supreme criminal tri- 
bunal of France, entertains the same opinion, and is prepared to nullify 
the judgments of the Councils-of-war. Certain it is, that whatever 
obstacles can result from the dislike of the people will be thrown in 
the way of these military tribunals. The prisoners are daily acquit- 
ted, from the deficiency of evidence properly withheld. A few con- 
victions are obtained, where the sole testimony of policemen and 
soldiers affords sufficient proof. 

If the Government abstains from enforcing the capital s@ntences 
pronounced by the Courts, it is possible that its authority may not be 
attacked, until it is proved that the Chambers cannot or will not re- 
dress the encroachments on the Constitution. In spite of their reck- 
lessness to the loss of life in tumult, the aversion of the French people 
to judicial bloodshed is so strong, that there seems little doubt that 
they will not tolerate the infliction of capital punishment for political 
offences. Any violence to the distinguished prisoners, who seem only 
to be arrested in order that the opportunity of subjecting them to 
Martial Law may not be lost, would rouse all classes. The ver 
journals of the Ministry denounce the apprehension of Chateaubriand, 
whose arrest seems considered an insult to the national reverence for 
men of letters. 

The great unpopularity of the King and his Ministers is the obvious 
cause of the disturbed state in which France has long been. The 
people look on them as having tricked them out of all the conse- 
quences of that Revolution which was achieved at the cost of the 
people’s blood. A disgraceful foreign policy—a system of coercion at 
home—a bad electoral law—a neglect of the wishes of the nation with 
respect to the constitution of the Upper Chamber—an absolute denial 
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of improved municipal institutions—the profuse expenditure of Go- 
vernment—the consequent continuance of the most odious taxes— 
connivance towards the Carlists—unrelenti i era of the press 
—these form the subject of the complaints which circulate among the 
people, and are proclaimed by the Deputies and the journals. ese 
are the results of that precious system of the juste-milieu, which Perier 
sacrificed his popularity and his life in defending; which is now sup- 
ported solely by the obstinacy of the weak and vain man, who seems 
desirous of effacing by his acts the stain of having received his power 
from a people’s choice. 

There would, however, be little danger’ of any farther disturbances 
ensuing from the national discontent, if any confidence were felt by 
the le in the representative “ay't What course may be adopted 
by the Chamber it is impossible to divine. Its conduct has hitherto 
been so uncertain, that it may take a right course, though it is more 
natural to suppose it will pursue the other. But be its decisions what 
they may, they will not emanate from the will of that people of which 
it is not the representative. And this is the fundamental evil of the 
state of France; the Chamber of Deputies, instead of being the man- 
datory of the nation, rests on the basis of a narrow electoral body. 
Out of a nation containing thirty-two millions of inhabitants—a nation 
in which intelligence and the proprietary body are most extensively 
spread—only 200,000 persons have any share in the election of the 
Legislature. As long as the electoral body is so limited, none of the 
advantages of representative government are obtained. The aan 
which is called representative presents no index to the national feel- 
ing, and exercises no control over the national mind. 

Not only is this a great evil, but it seems also to be one which no- 
thing but the forcible interference of the people can repair. The 
Chamber of Deputies is alone vested with the power of altering its 
constitution, and it is not probable that it will deprive itself and its 
constituents of their present influence. It is true that in this country 
we havé seen Parliament reform itself—a House of Commons lay down 
irresponsible power, and grant it to the people. But had the un- 
represented no share in effecting this? Were not the numerous 
petitions declaratory of the energetic wishes of the nation—the vast 
array of popular assemblies—the agitation by Political Unions—the 
constant exhibition of the power of a determined people, all employ- 
ed, and all necessary to produce the great result? But by what me- 
thods are the people of France to declare their will? They-have no 
habit, no power of assembling, to speak their bidding to their rulers. 
Their laws forbid more than thirty people to assemble together in any 
place, public or private, without permission from the Police. Since 
the old Champs de Mai, the French people never have had a public 
meeting, except behind the shelter of the Barricades. The Govern- 
ment, by stifling the Press, have silenced their only monitor. The 
Deputies of a small class cannot speak the sentiments of the people ; 
and the people itself can only s by a Revolution ! 
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THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. BY MRS. C. GORE. 


Way does my mother steal away 
To hide her struggling tears, 
Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 
The secret of her fears; 
My father gazes on ‘my face 
ith yearning, earnest eye;— _ 
And yet, there’s none among them all, 
To tell me I must die! 
oe sisters press around 
y sleepless couch, and bring 
With eager hands, their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring ! 
I wish they ’d lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to m4 bed, 
When other Springs and Summers bloom, 
And J am with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers ou my cheek, 
Glitt’ring, and yay, and fair, 
As if it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me from its glare ! 
How soon ’twill fall unheeded on 
This death-dew’d glassy eye ! 
Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! ” 


The Summer winds breathe softly through 
My lone, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me in the tomb! 
But no soft breeze will 08 there, 
No mother hold my head 
It is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead ! 


me — eve, the sun yrgnore? 

is hour of partin t, 

And seems to make A arewell hours 
Too fair, too heaven y bright 

I know the loveliness o y 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet I should not murmur, if 
They told me I must die. 


My calypso turn aside their heads 
parting with me now, 
The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 
Ah! why are those sweet cradle-hour 
Of joy and fondling fled ? 


Not e’en my parents’ kisses now 
Could Nee to from the dead ! 


Our Pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of Heaven ; 
Bat with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven : 
I a seen a beckoning ent that call’d 
faltering stepson high ; 
I’ve heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die! 
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They whisper !—Hark !—what stifling sob 
Helo ge frog yor 
ould not grieve one so young 
Is hastening i to rest! 
My father bends with warning voice, 
Oh! that his words were said ! 
If 1 should tremble now, he’d weep 
When I am with the dead ! 


Le clasps me in his struggling arms, 
He strives to speak—in vain ! 

Ah! whence this bitter anguish ?—Gop 
Be with me in my pain 

Sisters, draw nearer !—Mother, raise 
My head ;—One kiss !—Reply— 

I see ye not,—TI feel ye not,— 
Say ! is not this to die? 
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Departure of a Great Philosopher—Political Pictures—Literary Charity—Novelty 
in Posting—Duty on Advertisements, its Effect—Ultimate Effects of Steam Convey- 
ance— Murder and Madness. © > 





DEPARTURE OF A GREAT PuILosopHEeR.—The importance of the 
death of Mr. Bentham will be more accurately appreciated by poste- 
rity than at present; and by foreign countyies—a medium between 
posterity and ourselves—than at home, in the native land of the philo- 
sopher. The great length of his life gave him, however, to see the 
principles he had discovered, laid down, and advocated, brought into 
extensive, though, toa great measure, unseen operation. It would not 
be difficult to show that the vast change in the character of reforming 
opinions, in the greater practicability of the objects of reformers, and 
the more rational view now taken of Constitutional questions, flowed 
directly from his writings, and immediately influenced many, who, if 
they had been asked the source of their tenets, would have denied 
their master. For upwards of half a century, Jeremy Bentham 
laboured upon the great principles of morals and jurisprudence, and 
reduced whole branches of essential knowledge, previously involved 
in every description of confusion and delusion, into the form and 
order of science. A knowledge of his writings is a key which un- 
locks all the mysteries of social and political government. There is 
no man, we will venture to say, who, after having studied some of his 
most essential writings, would not turn round to contemplate his 
former state of darkness without a mixture of shame and triumph. 

Personally, Mr. Bentham was like so many other great men, all 
simplicity and playfulness. He had that thorough amiability, which 
arises from the warmest benevolence. He was without guile—the 
very antipodes of a worldly man: he who could unfold all the secrets 
of jurisprudence and legislation, and lay down regulations for the 'ac- 
curate conduct of whole nations, and resolve society and human na- 
ture into its last elements, was as simple as a child, and lived in the 
centre of a yast capital, as far removed from, actual contact with the 
world, as if he had seated himself on the Andes. All his life he had 
thus lived in the world, but not of it. The law, for he began life as a 
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lawyer, by its intricacies, delays, and injustice, soon disgusted one 
whose vital principle seems to have been benevolence, joined with an 
intense love of justice; and as soon as a very moderate income was 
assured to him, he retired to amend the proceedings he had learned 
only to lament over. It is not meant that) he shut himself up, and 
lived like a hermit; on the contrary, he loved society, and admitted 
many to his table—but only such as he himself selected, and never, 
in number, more than one or two at a time. In this manner, singly, 
at his hospitable board have sate a succession of the great men of 
Europe, for thirty years. There is scarcely an individual of intel- 
lectual celebrity, who has in that period visited England, that has 
not made it an object to be admitted, for one evening, to his table 
and his presence. He husbanded his time with the most avaricious 
care: and it was only during the period devoted to refection and 
relaxation that he saw anybody: this was during and after his dinner- 
hour, which was fixed as late as seven or eight o'clock in the evening, 
At table, his playfulness, humour, and benevolent desire to please, 
shone out in the most conspicuous manner. He was gay, sprightly, 
and talkative; and though in external appearance, with his white 
hair hanging long round his large patriarchal face, he looked more 
the philosopher than the courtier, there was that easy and graceful 
attention to the wants and wishes of his guests, which is usually 
considered characteristic of the vieille cour. In a man whose long 
mornings were spent in studies ef so deep and engrossing a species, 
a forgetfulness of the whims or caprices of others might easily have 
been forgiven. te 

Mr. Bentham was never married: he was thus enabled to devote a 
whole life to philosophy: love does not appear to have troubled his 
breast even in early life. We conclude that the animal passions 
were feeble in him: his strongest emotions were those of general 
benevolence—a wide love of mankind—this was his only passion ;— 
he worked day and night, toiled and strove for his species, as another 
might do for his mistress or his children. The progress of human 
happiness was the only news he cared to hear; and great was his joy 
during his latter years. Every day almost brought him intelligence 
of some new conquest over arbitrary and despotic power, sweeter 
far, to his ear, than the shouts of victory to a conquering general ; 
so that his latter days were those of joy and exultation, Death he 
never feared; and used to talk of the period of his dissolution, solely 
with reference to its being the time when he must necessarily give 
up work, as the end of his labours: and as he was well aware the 
period could not be very distant, he laboured hard and fast, as one 
who in the harvest field sees the night closing in upon him, and 
much corn still standing. 

The first writings Mr. Bentham committed to the press were 
letters in a newspaper on the affairs of Europe, somewhere about 
the close of the American war, which had the singular distinc- 
tion of being answered by George III. The King published his 
letter inva ue journal—it was replied to by Mr. Bentham, and 
most unmercifully dissected : probably in that manner in which we 
know he afterwards so much excelled, the application of the rack 
of analysis. ‘The King learned who the writer was, and never forgot 
him. Mr. Bentham’s bill for the establishment of a Panopticon prison 
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for the reform of criminals, had ‘the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the King had-the pen in his hand tosign it, when he asked Lord 
Shelburne ‘who ‘it’was that was un this scheme. The an- 
swer was, Mr. Bentham, of Lincoln’s-inn.| “ Bentham’!” ' said the 
King,‘ and»put' down the pen. The ‘bill never. received:the royal 
assent ; ‘the’ scheme was i to ‘be given up, and: Mr. Bentham 
was saddled with a large pecuniary loss, a thing he-cared jittle for in 
comparison to the defeat of his benevolent project. | This story: Mr. 
Bentham had from the lips of Lord Shelburne himself. This contro- 
versy was, perhaps, the only instance of Mr. Bentham’s interference. in 
mere temporary politics: the din and turmoil of party: little suited ‘his 
temperament. e actual conduct of affairs demands physical and mo- 
ral qualities which Mr. Bentham never possessed ; his was a different 
calling: a’plain, gentle, and somewhat timid disposition, were joined 
to a grand: intellectual machine, which only required time and quiet 
to produce ‘results on which the fates of whole nations yet unborn 
will be made to turn. As well as Newton, Bentham would probably 
have cut but a poor figure amidst the noisy brawls of a court-of-law, 
or 'the still more exciting struggles and crises of a camp. This grand 
intellectual machine is at length stopped, and its amiable master is 
no more! ' He died, it seems, as he would have gone: to sleep—this 
was sure to be the case with the calmest, pleasantest, and most ‘inno- 
cent body that ever _—s of mortal frailties. His long life (he 
must have been nearly eighty-five) passed in perfect, though far 
from robust health ; he was never, in all his score of years, guilty of 
an excess; his frame had never been stained, for a moment, with in- 
; the old man left his body as pure as that of a child. 
Malignity, the intemperance of the soul, was alike unknown to him ; 
he sometimes felt and ex indignation, but it was when the 
pos about him, (and such a character was, of course, liable to 
easily managed,) spurred him on by some tale of treachery, or 
injustice, which was sure to excite a transient and tempered wrath. 
Such a man was necessarily credulous, and depended for all he heard 
of passing events upon the few channels through which alone he per- 
mitted them to What a life this must have been, when the only 
thing that coul ibly be laid to his charge, is a small portion of 
credulity and timidity, which laid him open somewhat to the practices 
of interested persons ! 

It is no part of the object of the duty of a Commentator to lay be- 
fore the world this great man’s claims to the gratitude of mankind— 
the generations that are, and are to come. The moment we were in- 
formed of his death we put down these recollections, partly as an in- 
dulgence to ourselves, and partly as they may be likely to satisfy the 
natural desire of the world to know something of the intimate habits and 
manners of great men as they disappear from the face of the. globe. 

PotiticAL Picrures.—In the spirit of a paragraph in the Com- 
mentary on a letter of Mr. Haydon’s published in the newspapers, it 
appears that artist is now designing a picture in the trae "historical 
style; that is to say, on a subject not borrowed from’ other nations, 
or other times, but in accordance with the national contemporaneous 
passions or prejudices. The advertisement of “ Haydon’s grand pic- 
ture of the sublime scene at New-Hall Hill,” puts forth that 
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genius of the Greeks was inspired by idolattythat of the Ttutians 
jcainiiemer'tes British wort reenter wbieteputieilblty ave 


sentially|political, Here lis a subject adapted to their feelings, where all’the 
prs combimny sla tn reg and fact with ‘poetry.” | 

The meaning here is very good; but it is as well, to, be'accurate. 
The Gréek: painters. were not inspired, merely by idolatry; if ever a 
people were “essentially political,” it was the different-communities 
of Greeks: and many of their celebrated pictures were’ not idolatrous, 
but historical ; such, for instance, as the ‘series’ of pictures: of the 
battle of Marathon, ‘pairited in the lifetime of Miltiades—the Wel- 
lington of the Athenians, whom they at one time deified, at another 
dead-dog-pelted. ; 

The New-Hall Meeting at Birmingham ‘was perhaps the most 
glorious ‘piece of action that the eye or mind of'man ‘ever. contem- 
plated—genius might make it a fine subject for painting, and we have 
full confidence that Mr. Haydon. /will do it justice. But what time 
or talent can he hope to afford for five hundred guineas? A picture 
and an engraving and five hundged impressions cannot be given for.a 
sum of that insignificance, with any well-grounded hope of ‘any part 
being well done, without grievous loss ‘to some one. And in a 
great national work of this kind, the \first too of a grand series of the 
People’s Pietures, every thing should be done well. |The engravings 
should be made worth a guinea and \a‘half each, at least ;:and orders 
should be given for three copies of the picture, each at five hundred 
guineas. Honour would then be done to the subject, and the genius 
of the artist would be remunerated; in part only, for! money can 
searcely pay genius. Give the possessor of it rank, respect, ‘and 
observance: such coin is nutritive of the heart, the mind—it fe- 
cundates the soil, and gives birth to the most glorious aspirations. 
Money is not alone a source of inspiration; but it is a measure of 
public opinion, and it is this which inspires a man to find his fame 
and name of power in the hearts of a people. 

It will be sometime before our political people have painters of po- 
litical subjects. The painters, generally speaking, have the. politics 
of upper servants in a noble family; they have been mere adherents 
of the Aristocracy, the ministers of their caprice: the patronage of 
wealthy individuals has been their sole support, and the public inte- 
rests, the public feelings or national glories, have never been by them 
felt or appreciated, except as they might have effect upon the class’for 
whom they worked. A “popular order” is i a new thing in the 
history of British art : and ‘until we have buildings for their reception 
it is not probable that there will be many. By the time that, the 
Reform Bill, (as amended in the first two or three sessions of a Re- 
form Parliament,) is in full operation, we shall have ‘election | rooms 
of the size of Exeter Hall, where all Election business will be: trans- 
acted, and where. political pictures will find an appropriate place, . 


Literary ‘CHARITY. 
fi7 : 


The, Council of the Literary Fund, to their eternal honour, have subscribed 
for forty copies of James. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd’s new edition of “The 
Queen's Wake,” <4. published by Mr. Murray and Mr, James Danvan, and 
have paid forty ‘pounds in advance for the immediate relief of poor Hogg, who 
has sustained cotisiderdble incon vénience by the failure of his London publisher. 
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J. G. Lockhart, Esq. has taken a warm interest in the distresses of the Poet, and 
has prevailed upon several Laétérateurs, friends of his, to subscribe in order to 
emancipate Hogg from his difficulties. Lord Brougham and Lord Mahon each 
sent a check for five pounds, and Mr, Lockhart and Mr. Murray of Albemarle- 
street gave similar sums, so that one hundred pounds have al been trans- 
mitted to Scotland. Surely those Noble personages, Lords and nets, who 
were so extremely solicitous to give their splendid dinners to Mr. Hogg to hear 
him sing his songs and recite his verses, during his short residence in London, 
will not hesitate to contribute liberally for his comfort when they are informed 
that he has sustained so heavy a loss. Mr. Murray and Mr. Duncan volunteer 
the publication of “ The Queen’s Wake” without the slightest pecuniary 
advantage. 


Many things may be learned hence. First, let it be understood, 
that no poet or literary man is to be asked to dinner unless his 
host is prepared to subscribe five pounds in case of the failure of 
his guest's bookseller. If the said poet shall sing songs or recite 
verses, the entertainer must be prepared to act more liberally. The 
company of a poet is a favour done to the dinner-giver; it is, in 
short, the opening of a credit account, for the balance of which the 
author is entitled to draw in an emergency. Let dinner-givers then 
beware of the company of poets, verse-writers, and rhapsodists in 
general. 

Next we learn, that two booksellers can actually volunteer to pub- 
lish a book without the “ slightest pecuniary advantage ;” a fact 
which should be noted in literary history. The paragraph is altoge- 
ther one of wonders in the way of liberality, from the five pound 
eheck of a Lord Chancellor, to the demand upon those who gave Mr. 
Hogg dinners to come down with the price of his company. ' 

One observation cannot fail to strike every body, viz. how 
much better it is to be a bookseller than a bookmaker. Poor Coch- 
rane goes to gaol, and nobody troubles their head about him: while 
the unhappy Hogg has not only to submit to the humiliation of five 
pound anche and Mr. Lockhart’s persuasion of the littérateurs, friends 
of his, to subscribe—but likewise to the d d good-natured friendli- 
ness of the blunderer who puts such things as these in circulation. 
Bitter and protracted is the suffering of the poet: his heart is hollowed 
out with dribbling drops of pity, and after being insulted by the offers 
of busy pretenders to liberality, is ordinarily left to starve. The book- 
seller, on the contrary, passes a brief ordeal : after, perliaps a few weeks 
of detention in Whitecross Street, his creditors meet and look at their 
debts as matter of business, insult the bankrupt with no pity, but do 
what is much better—on sharing what he has left, and which is really 
their own, they give the man absolution, and Jeave him to begin life 
anew. This is a civic resurrection; but there is no redemption for the 
poor poet or author ; he is an everlasting bankrupt, doomed to wander 
about and be pitied until he shakes off the mortal coil. 

When, such ‘Paragraphs as this meet the eye—when we see men of 
genius reduced so far as to be under the necessity of accepting relief 
of the kind here described, it is impossible to help thinking of some re- 
medy for similar deplorable cases. Either no man should ever aim at 
living by his writings, or writings must be very differently paid for. 
Mr. e has attempted to prove, in his Economy of Manufactures, 
that the profits of the retail trade of booksellers are unreasonably high, 
and trench upon the profits of the writer; while, undoubtedly, much 
must be attributed to the uncertainty of the publishing trade, and the 
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enormous expense of advertisements. Every thing is against the au- 
thor :—his paper is taxed—capital in the bookselling trade returns too 
high a profit—and an arrangement among the retailers secures a most 
disproportionate advance upon the wholesale price, being no less than a 
fourth of the entire of the work. And then, in addition to all this, he is 
compelled to give away numerous copies to public institutions, to re- 
views, and newspapers; and, before he can communicate the existence 
of his work to the public, he must lay out (or his publisher for him, 
an outlay to be paid for,;) a sum in advertisements, ‘half of which is 
taxes, equal to a third at least, and perhaps a half, of the entire pay- 
ment to himself for his work, in case of moderate success. Thus, be- 
tween the revenue and the booksellers, the poor author goes: to the 
wall. The natural reflection on this is, that if the nation gets: so 
much, even in the way of pence, from the author, something ought 
to be given back. It would be curious to calculate how much the re- 
venue has actually gained by any given author of celebrity, whose 
publications have been numerous. In cases of need surely some of 
this might be returned in the way of pension; or by the. establish- 
ment of a literary Greenwich Hospital, where retreat might be both a 
comfort and an honour. We should like to know whether such persons 
as Mr. Hogg, or the occupiers of apartments in Hampton Court Pa- 
lace, for instance, have a greater claim upon the country for a 
pleasant lodging. This is the narrowest view of the subject; the 
great intellectual debt of a country to its authors we forbear to 
touch upon, as well understood. Government pensions are -bad 
things, but, in better days, we may hope to see Parliamentary grants 
not made a job; when it will be time to do something to make up 
for the shameful injustice with which the claims. of literature have 
ever been treated, in this country at least. The diffusion of know- 
ledge will prove a natural source of increased means and power to 
the author; this is a sure, but a very gradual process, and unless 
some measures be taken in the mean time the benefactors of nations 
must depend on the alms of individuals. 


A Novetty 1x Postinc.—Mr. Babbage, in his admirable little 
work on the Economy of Manufactures, has a new plan of conveyin 
the mail. The immense revenue of the Post-office would aiford 
means of speedier conveyance; the letter-bags do not ordinarily 
weigh a hundred pounds, and are yet conveyed in bulky machines of 
some thousand times the weight, drawn by four horses, and delayed 
by passengers. The rail- and the steam-carriage will probably 
soon relieve the speculator. Mr. Babbage proposes the’ erection of 
pillars along each line of road; these pillars are to be connected by 
inclined wires, or iron roads, along which the letters inclosed in cy- 
linders, attached to the rods by rings, are to slide; persons stationed 
on these columns are to forward the cylinders from each point,’ after 
having extracted the contents belonging to their own station. In 
this manner it is calculated that a letter might be amps ye pillar to 
post,) to the farthest: limits of the Jand in the course of a very ‘small 
portion of ‘time; from London to York, probably, in an hour or two. 
ms Seana of pillars, and in the interior districts, it i suggested 

t church's operly selected, might answer purpose ; 
and in London the churches Saighit be wane the circulation of the 
twopenny post. This is certainly a most singular contrivance, and 
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would be a droll use of church steeples: we fear that the clergy 
would not approve of the idea of turning the House of God into a 
twopenny post-office, though probably this is not the most solid ob- 
jection to the scheme, and might be got over if, in other respects, it 
was found practicable. Deliveries would, of course, take place every 
quarter-of-an-hour, and the next improvement would be that the two- 
penny postman should come in at the window instead of the door, like 
the dove letter-carrier in the Alhambra. The correspondence of both 
town and country would at least be carried on openly, and a very 
pretty spectacle it would be to see the cylinders sliding through the air 
in all directions, and to hear the whirr of the post a hundred yards over 
head, like a bird in full flight. We may suggest that there would be 
no fear of the post or pillarmen (these new Simons Stylites of the phi- 
losopher) sleeping at their stations ; for the Comptroller-general might, 
by means of the wires, communicate an electric shock every now and 
then by way of avant courier to the mail, or to enliven attention in 
case of any extraordinary dispatch. In this manner, also, a reprimand 
might be conveyed in an instant, and, while the Postmaster-general 
was sitting at his ease in the dome of St, Paul's, he might give a Welsh 
or a Scotch pestmaster such a rap over the knuckles as he would not 
be likely soon to forget. One grand electrical machine would charge 
the wires along two or three hundred miles of road, and stand in the 
stead of a thousand chronometers. Epistolary language would ne- 
cessarily suffer a revolution. In the neological dictionary, instead of 
“ drop you a line,” we should insert “ slide you a line ;'—* have you 
put a letter into the post?” would be, “ did you steeple it?” and im- 
patient correspondents would perhaps request the Duke of Richmond 
of the day to communicate their ardours by the next shock. 


Duty on ADVERTISEMENTS—ITS Errect.—The effect that the re- 
duction, or rather destruction of the advertisement duty would have 
upon the exchange of commodities, and in increasing the facilities of 
communication between buyers and sellers, those who want to have a 
thing, and those who want to get rid of it, has never been duly 
appreciated. The sacrifice every day made by people who wish to 
sell or exchange articles in their possession, is notorious. This sacri- 
fice is often made, not because the article is not wanted, but because 
the persons wanting it are not to be found. This house, or this 
horse, would exactly suit a person of this or that kind, if he could 
only be met with. Advertisements, at present, are not resorted to in 
many instances, partly because of the expense, and partly because 
the expense has caused a prejudice against advertisements. It is 
said, and naturally, the advertiser could not. afford repeated adver- 
tisements, unless he reckoned upon an enormous profit. No man 
who knew any thing of the matter, would buy a horse or a carriage 
from an advertisement: it does not pay to advertise one horse, to be 
sold only at his value; but will answer the purpose of a rogue, who 
has half a dozen screws to dispose of, and who aims at procuring ten 
times their worth : thus, in consequence, of an exorbitant and impolitic 
duty, a means of communication that might be of the most essential 
advantage, is, in fact, turned into a source of mischief and delusion. 


Uttimate Errects or Stream Conveyance.—There seems 
little doubt that steam-carriages and rail-roads will, in less than fifty 
years, have entirely superseded the present means of conveyance. 
The obvious consequence is, the greater rapidity of travelling, as well 
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as greater security ; but there are others of an important character. 
The diminution of the cost of carriage, will equalize the value of land 
and its produce, in every part of the country: no one will go into 
Wales for economy, for prices will be as low at Hampstead. The 
capital is considered to have a market extending in a circle round it, 
whose radius is from fifty to sixty miles; the circle will be multiplied 
in some directions sevenfold, so that the wen will cease to be a curse. 
The general produce of the country will also be greatly increased. by 
the easy conveyance of appropriate manures; and all those heaps of 
articles, of which it is often remarked they are not worth carriage, 
will suddenly rise into great value. Treasures will start up under the 
feet of some men. A fishery, perhaps, that was not worth three 
pounds, may become worth three thousand. In steam conveyance, 
the safety of the passenger is the only limit.of speed ; what, then, will 
be the rate of travelling for a cargo that runs no risk? mackerel, for 
instance; we may expect mackerel from Brighton in an hour, the cart 
returns with a load of sugar, salt, soot, or slate, in the same time. 
Farmers, who are the most timid of God's people, and about the most 
shortsighted, cry out that horses will cease to be wanted ; that is very 
dubious—they may, be in still greater demand—but should draught 
horses cease to be, what then? fewer oats will be wanted, and more 
wheat may be grown for men, or more turnips for sheep. 


Murper AND Mapness.—June has been a fatal month: the num- 
ber of great men who have died during its progress is striking; but 
the malignity of the stars has not been confined to the extinction of 
genius; murder has been excessively frequent, and in some of its 
blackest forms. The reader of the newspapers, on going over the file 
of the month, will scarcely find a day not marked by some foul mur- 
der, in some part of the country or other. The murder of Mr. Paas, 
by Cook, at Leicester, stands out from among the rest by its preemi- 
nent atrocity. The disposal of the body in this case by cooking, 
though it does not add to the foulness of the murder, heightens the 
natural horror of the offence. The scheme of consuming the 
delictt by fire, is not new in the history of crime, and probably Cook 
took the idea from some copy of the Newgate Calendar he may have 
had to bind, in the way of histrade. In this truculent work, there is a 
picture, representing a murderer in the act of burning the body of a 
man he and his accomplice have destroyed: the fire is made to flame 
high, as if fed with a rich fuel, and the wretch is seen thrusting upon 
it an entire leg and thigh, which he has just succeeded in haggling 
from the mangled body of his victim. The disposal of the corpse has 
always been the stumblingblock of the murderer—“ What was I to do 
with it?” said Cook to his gaoler. The water gives up its dead; the 
fresh soil shows the recent traces of unhallowed work ; the process of 
decomposition is attended with a peculiar and powerful odour, which 
forbids concealment in places ordinarily frequented. It was, the over- 
coming this difficulty, that made Burking so easy and so awful ;' that 
which was an obstacle to other criminals, was to the Burker a reward 
and an inducement. 

The horrid experiment of Cook would, if murderers were to be acted 
on by reasoning, prove to them, that “ murder will out,” according to 
the old proverb, and that roasting is as dangerous as burying or sink- 
ing. These warnings, as well as all others, we fear, must necessarily 
be lost upon the homicide. Murder must (in our opinion at least) be 
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the result of either passion or madness; the first does not reason at 
all, and the other reasons falsely. Cook, we have not a doubt, was 
mad at the time of committing the offence; his subsequent conduct 
is confirmatory of the idea, and his present state of psalm-singing 
bliss is no proof to the contrary. A rushing idea of destruction used 
to be called the instigation of the devil: malignity, however, is a most 
frequent first sign of madness: absence of sympathy with suffering is 
another : and the man who laughs when others weep should be looked 
to. Madness of this kind, however, so far from being an argument 
against the punishment of an individual, is an additional reason for 
his being disposed of in such a manner as to secure his fellow beings 
from injury. 





The Lion’s south, 


*¢ ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM. =—Horat. 


Tue first Number of a Weekly Periodical Work, entitled “ The Story Teller,” 
has been laid before us. It is a valuable addition to the better class of cheap 
literature, and will doubtless become one of the most popular. The plan is 
altogether new, and highly attractive. It is meant to contain a selection of the 
best written and most successful tales that have been published of late years— 
not only in England but also on the Continent We shall, hereafter, be enabled 
to judge of the manner in which it is conducted ; but from the specimen we 
have already seen, together with a rumour that it is in very able and experienced 
hands, we entertain no doubt that it will merit and obtain a sale extensive in 
proportion to its cheapness. And this is marvellous; it is a beautiful example 
of typographical elegance, printed in double columns, containing as much 
as most five shilling volumes,—and is sold for sixpence. With the first Number 
is issued a fine and accurate medallion of Scott—the first of a series to be given 
occasionally to the purchasers of the work. It is certainly worth the amount of 
a month’s subscription to the publication, and would doubtless be charged for at 
that rate if published separately. 


The paper on Phrenology is not of a nature to induce us to recur to the sub- 
ject, while so many matters of more immediate interest are pressing upon us. 


We thank the writer for his attention. A communication is left for him at the 
Publishers’. 


We have received an extensive collection of Comic Songs, by Mr. Beuler— 
many of which have been set to Music by Mr. Blewet and other composers. 
The greater proportion of them are full of humour and character ;—they read 
well, and would doubtless sing admirably. If Mr. Beuler sings as well as he 
writes, he must be a most pleasant companion. 


The “ Indicator,” and the “ Verses to the Months,” would have been con- 
tinued in our present Number but for the author’s illness. 


We can sympathize with Lucy M , “a Governess out of place,”—but 
cannot give insertion to her letter. We shall, one day or other, ourselves take 


up the cause of a most unfortunate, but useful and meritorious class of labourers 
in the high-ways of Education. 





We have received a long letter maintaining that “ the only real musical 
taste left in the world is to be found in England.” Unhappily the author has 
attempted to prove the assertion—which, standing alone, is excellence itself. 

















